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In Reference to That 


Builders’ Hardware Business You're After 


























In these days of competitive selling, shrewd- 
ness in buying is a most important factor. 


There is an abnormal amount of building 
going on; and contracts to supply the hard- 
ware are either secured or lost on the ability 
to deliver the goods. 


That’s where NATIONAL dealers have a 
big advantage. Because we supply the 
dealer direct, and ship NATIONAL qual- 
ity goods promptly. 








The latch shown is our No. 24 Cottage Door 
Latch, a latch of light, yet strong and dura- 
ble construction. Designed for use on light 
weight doors such as storm doors, cellar 
doors, screen doors, ete. A good latch to 
stock for it fits in aptly on so many contracts. 


Further details on this latch and a catalog 
showing our full line of Builders Hardware 
on request. Write for a copy. It’s a new 
one—just off the press—and you’ll find it 
of value in your Spring buying. 


National Mfg. Co. 


STERLING, ILL. 
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Seeds—The Perennial 
Spring Line 


An Outline of Some Successful Metheds 
Used in Stimulating Sales 


away. What do we think of 

when the coming of spring is 
mentioned? Spring calls to mind 
the bright sun shining upon budding 
trees, green grass and the blooming 
flowers that scent the air. All of 
these green things have their origin 
in some kind of seeds, as do all the 
fresh vegetables 
that may be 
planted in 
spring for sum- 
mer consump- 
tion. Conse- 
quently the re- 
tail hardware 
dealers’ seed de- 
partment 
should be one 
of the most 
profitable and 
popular sec- 
tions of his 
business during 
the early spring 
months. 

The dealer in 
thesuburbs, 
however, can do 
an almost un- 
limited amount 
of seed trade 
each spring. 
His customers 
will want seeds 
for vegetables 
and flowers in 


ns is just about eight weeks 





HE Hull Hard- 


By CHARLES J. HEALE 


conduct of his seed business. To 
begin with, he must handle a good 
line of seeds grown by a reputable 
house. If the seeds he sells are not 
productive there will be many com- 
plaints, and this will hurt not only 
his seed trade but his general repu- 
tation throughout the town. There 


is, however, no need for the dealer to 





go wrong in the selection of his 
seeds. There are many responsible 
firms ready to supply his needs and 
suggest his stock. 

The second important point is that 
whoever has charge of the seed de- 
partment should be qualified to give 
rudimentary information on planting 
and care of the young plants that 
sprout up from 
the seeds. This 
data can be ob- 
tained in books 
at the local li- 
brary and from 
catalogs and lit- 
erature put out 
by the large 
seed houses. 

About two 
years ago the 
Barrett Hard- 
ware Co., Joliet, 
Ill., established 
a seed de- 
partment. In 
view of the fact 
that it was a 
new line, the 
management re- 
quested the 
sales staff to 
give it partic- 
ular attention. 
Each salesman 
agreed to coop- 
erate by asking 
every customer 








I ERE is one of 


if he had a gar- 


many varities. 
There are two 
or three impor- 
tant points for 
the dealer to re- 
member in the 


ware & Plumb- 
ing Co., Danbury, 
Conn., features 
seeds prominently 
and reaps excellent 
Profits as a result 





the firm’s typi- 

cal window  dis- 

plays of this line. 

Note the trays of 

seeds in the fore- 

ground of the dis- 
play 


den, how large 
it was and what 
he grew in it. 
The majority of 
people take con- 
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siderable pride in their agricultural 
efforts, and the Barrett salesmen 
had little difficulty in lining up 
prospects who eventually became 
excellent seed customers. The 
firm issued circulars on trimming 
hedges, pruning trees, seed planting 
and the use of fertilizers and insecti- 
cides. These efforts worked out very 
favorably, and today the Barrett 
seed department is a credit to the 
firm. The accompanying illustration 
gives one a good idea as to the size 
and varieties of seeds and kindred 
lines carried. Incidentally, it may 
be mentioned that last fall the com- 
pany did well with a large quantity 
of imported bulbs. 

Commenting upon the seed depart- 
ment of the Hull Hardware & Plumb- 
ing Co., Danbury, Conn., Milton F. 
Hull, secretary of the firm, says in 
part: 

“Our customers, through years of 
experience in trading with us, have 
found that our seeds give results. 
We sell nothing but new seeds each 
year.” That seems to be the crux 


of the seed situation. People of Dan- 
bury know that the seeds purchased 
at Hull’s give results so they come 
back the following year for more. 
We know of two other reasons why 
this firm’s seed department, which is 
in charge of Anson Banks, is suc- 
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cessful. The first reason is that dur- 
ing the months of March and April 
one of the Hull windows features 
seeds frequently in order to supple- 
ment the sales copy on seeds that 
Hull runs in the Danbury newspa- 
pers. The second reason is that both 
Mr. Hull and Mr. Banks give very 
courteous service to all customers. 
This sort of treatment will help 
build up any retail department. Dan- 
bury is a manufacturing town with 
a great many foreigners, who are 
enthusiastic home gardeners. 


The Necessary Stock 


The stock i a good seed depart- 
ment should «mbrace all kinds of 
grass seeds, flower seeds, grain 
seeds, plant sprayers, pruning 
shears, insecticides, fertilizers, fall 
bulbs, onion sets, tomato and other 
vegetable plants, window boxes, 
small garden hand tools, watering 
cans, and all other items pertinent 
to the successful cultivation of 
flowers, fruits or vegetables. 

Dealers in a rural community will 
be able to sell fertilizers and insecti- 
cides by the carload. Seeds in even 
larger quantities will be in demand 
by the farmers. This end of the 
farmer’s trade is worthy of special 
solicitation by dealers or by compe- 
tent salesmen. 


Order reigns supreme in this well laid out seed department of the Barrett Hardware Co., Joltet. Jit. 
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Special seed letters should be sent 
to every farmer, home owner and 
gardener in your district. The Ro- 
maine Hardware Co., Hackensack, 
N. J., does a large annual business in 
this line. Each fall the firm sells 
enormous quantities of imported 
bulbs. If at the close of the season 
they have any bulbs left over, they 
are donated to the local high school 
to be planted in front, in the tulip 
bed. This is a wonderful advertise- 
ment for this store, as the school of- 
ficially thanks the Romaine Hard- 
ware Co., and the local papers men- 
tion the kind donation in their edi- 
torial columns. The children who at- 
tend the school watch the progress 
of the bulbs and when they bloom 
their parents hear all about it and 
learn that Romaine supplied them. 
The result is that many of their par- 
ents are tempted to visit Romaine’s 
seed department in the spring to ob- 
tain their seeds and other garden 
necessities. Theodore Romaine is 
himself an enthusiastic gardener, a 
great lover of nature and is well 
qualified to give expert advice to his 
many seed customers. 

Each spring Mr. Romaine fur- 
nishes local papers with data and 
hints regarding planting, which is 
eagerly read by Hackensack people, 
and helps stimulate seed sales. 
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FEW short weeks and winter 
will depart to its own place 
and spring will once more be 
with us. Already the big league 
haseball teams are preparing to go 
South for their annual training 
trips, and even at this advanced sea- 
son the devotees of golf and tennis 
are inspecting their equipment and 
wondering if it will last through an- 
other season. Before long we will 
be reading of the feats of Babe Ruth, 
Ty Cobb and Tris Speaker, and will 
be hearing the crash of wood against 
leather and the shout of “fore.” 
The question then arises as to the 
methods the hardware merchant 
should adopt in order to corral this 
business. The question is direct and 
the answer is simple. The answer is 
best made by the title of a moving 
picture play that was released sev- 
eral months ago. It is “Go and Get 
It.” Don’t wait for it to come to 
you. Go after this business, catch it 
and. bring it back into your store 
with you. 
Baseball teams will soon be form- 
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Roth’s Hardware, 
paign, Ill. 


Sales Suggestions on 


Spring Sporting Goods 


By George M. Sangster, Jr. 


ing and the progressive hardware 
merchant carrying a line of sporting 
goods should be in on the ground 
floor when they are organized. It is 
up to him to find out all he can re- 
garding the management and per- 
sonnel of these organizations and 
then solicit their patronage for all 
he is worth. Let us suppose that he 
lands an order to equip a team in his 
town or city. Why not make up a 
window display based on this order 
when it arrives? In other words, 
show the uniforms to be worn by the 
members of the team and attach a 
card to each suit bearing the name 
of its prospective wearer. This will 
be sure to attract attention and 
awaken local interest. Display photo- 
graphs of local baseball teams, giv- 
ing their personnel and their records 
for the previous year. 

Incidentally put a live wire in 
charge of the sporting goods depart- 


.ment, some one who knows the games 


that are played and who understands 
the nature of the various equipment 
used. It’s the easiest thing in the 


world to arouse the interest of an 
athlete by entering into conversation 
with him regarding the merits of a 
certain type of glove, a golf club or 
a tennis racket. Every sportsman 
or player of games is on the lookout 
for something that will aid him in 
improving his game and it is here 
that your sporting goods salesman 
should shine. 


Golf Is Universally Popular 


During the past decade golf has 
gained miglitily in popularity. Time 
was when it was looked upon as a 
game fit only for the aged or decrepit. 
Today our champions are young 
men. Sarazen in the professional 
ranks is a man in his early twenties 
and Jesse Sweetzer, the amateur 
champion, is still in college. The 
game itself has become well nigh 
universal in popularity. 

There are mighty few towns of 
any size in this country of ours that 
do not boast a golf club. If your 
town has one within its borders or 
if there is one nearby, why not capi- 


Spring and sporting goods— 
Cham- 





talize the fact to your own advan- 
tage? 

Tennis is another game with a 
mighty following. Here again is an 
opportunity to bring business to your 
doors. Rackets, balls, nets and other 
tennis goods lend themselves to 
artistic window displays. Incidentally 
this game will give you an oppor- 
tunity to sell other articles not 
strictly regarded as tennis equip- 
ment. Wire backstops are needed 
in order to keep the balls inside the 
playing area. These are necessarily 
left out all winter and frequently 
‘rust and disintegrate. Here is an 
opportunity for you. Take a short 
trip around your town and note the 
tennis courts whose backstops have 
rusted so that they are practically 
useless for the coming season. Hav- 
ing noted these cases, why not get 
up a letter suggesting the purchase 
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of wire and send it to these pros- 
pects? Then, too, you can sell these 
tennis enthusiasts lime for. marking 
the courts and other essential inci- 
dentals. 

The ice will soon be breaking up 
on the lakes and streams in your 
vicinity and when it does the anglers 
of the community will be making 
trips to closets and attics to inspect 
the condition of their rods, reels, 
baskets, lines, etc. There is no en- 
thusiast in the world like a dyed-in- 
the-wool fisherman and they are al- 
ways in the market for something. 
Incidentally the above mentioned 
articles are particularly adaptable to 
window display purposes, and there 
have been few if any window dis- 
plays of fishing equipment that 
haven’t proved themselves to have 
been financially worth while. 

In passing, the thought occurs to 


Baseball and tennis goods are well featured in this window of the Brown-Rogers Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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It would take a thorough- 
ly blasé and hardened 
person to pass this win- 
dow of Fowler & Sellars, 
White Plains, N. Y., with- 
out feeling the call of the 
great outdoors 


us that it might be -vell to obtain 
copies of the fishing laws of your 
State, make up a little booklet con- 
taining them and a description of 
the fishing equipment you carry and 
give them to your local disciples of 
Izaak Walton. And don’t forget to 
mention the fact in your newspaper 
advertising. 

Then there are a number of sports 
which are popular with their own 
devotees. Croquet, lawn hockey, 
bicycling, and many others, serve to 
keep many thousands of people busy 
during the warmer months. All of 
these sports demand supplies of one 
kind or another. All of them can be 
carried in the hardware store and 
many of them should be carried. If 
they are carried they should be sold 
and there are few lines of merchan- © 
dise that sell themselves. In other 
words, it’s up to you. 
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A novel spring 
display of 
enameled ware 
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Renewing the Kitchen with Enameled Ware 


PRING has become as important 
S a season for the hardware man 

as for the poet— because it 
means the reawakening of the home 
and of its buying power. Clean up, 
paint up, spruce up—these stirring 
slogans are being observed more and 
more enthusiastically each year, 
much to the profit of the romantic 
hardware men who are playing them 
up for all they are worth. 

Those dealers who have awakened 
to the possibilities of spring for 
pushing cooking utensil sales have 
found two good selling points which 
make enameled ware a good line for 
a strong spring attack. These are 
cleanliness (and cleanability) and 
the proper cooking of the new spring 
foods, particularly fruits and vege- 
tables. 

“Clean Up Means the Kitchen, 
Too!” and “Renew Your Kitchen” 
are two good slogans which tie up 
very closely to your spring cleaning 
campaign. When old things are be- 
ing thrown out it is a good time to 
push new kitchen utensils. Women 
get fond of their pots and pans—too 
fond, generally, for the good of the 
hardware dealer. A little reminder 
that in the spring a woman’s fancy 
should turn to new cooking utensils 
usually brings a good response. 

The clean-up idea very logically 
brings up the easy cleaning and sani- 
tary qualities of enameled ware. 


This idea can be brought out not 
only in advertising and in the talk 
of the salespeople, but also in win- 
dow cards like ““When You Clean Up 
—Remember Enameled Ware Is 
Easy to Clean,” and “Spring Clean- 
ing — Enameled Ware, the Clean 
Ware.” 


Get Color in the Windows 


Probably the most attractive way 
of featuring enameled ware in 
spring is to get all the color value 
and interest out of the new vege- 
tables and fruits. The appeal to the 
appetite is always the best way to 
sell cooking utensils, and when 
women are carrying home rhubarb 
and strawberries—tie your windows 
right to their market bags, as it 
were, by showing them the utensils 
to be used in preparing them. Find 
out what is being sold at the markets 
and put some in your windows. 
And with these things show the 
utensils, particularly preserving ket- 
tles, saucepans, colanders, double 
boilers and similar seasonable pieces. 
Bring out the fact that the acids in 
fruits and vegetables are not af- 
fected by and do not affect enameled 
ware. 

You will be surprised how a sim- 
ple idea like featuring a “straw- 
berry and cream set,” consisting of 
a colander (for washing the berries), 
a huller and a small enameled ware 


pitcher, will sell—because it makes 
the mouth water. Another good idea 
is to play up a preserving outfit for 
putting up strawberries or rhubarb. 
Show these combinations together, 
advertise them at a special price, 
and if you haven’t discovered the 
dollar-and-cents value of such little 
ideas which appeal to the women, 
you will. They are well worth try- 
ing out. 

Here is a sketch showing how the 
spring idea can be brought out in 
a very simple window display. Get 
the spring spirit into the show by 
putting in plenty of flowers; fresh 
ones if possible; artificial ones at 
least. Use tall vases at the sides 
and a neat bowl on the shelves. 
Enameled ware saucepans may be 
used instead of vases if you prefer 
a “homey” touch to “classy” atmos- 
phere. Two boards, covered, and a 
few smaller ones for shelves at the 
back, are about all the structural 
work needed. Use flowered crepe 
paper for a background, if you like. 
Trellis work, with leaves, is good if 
it is available. All kinds of show 
cards, like the ones in the drawing, 
will suggest themselves. Other copy 
ideas which might be used are: 
“Enameled Ware for Spring and 
Every Season,” “Enameled Ware 
Makes Clean Kitchens,” “Enameled 
Ware for Delicious Spring Vege- 
tables.” 
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Here’s a Line 
Appealing to 
Young and Old 
During All 
Seasons 
of the Year 





IME was when 
T the ardent 

Swain who 
called upon a young 
lady had to submit 
to an observation tour 
of the family album. 
The march of prog- 
ress has_ eliminated 
the daguerreotype, 
but not the practice 
of showing reproduc- 
tions of relatives to 
the young eligible. 
Today the custom pre- 
vails to some extent, 
but in place of the 
metal picture we find 
modern_ snapshots 
printed in black and white, or per- 
haps on glossy paper. 

Even the smallest children take 
pictures today. Every beach party 
has at least one camera, taking dur- 
ing the course of the day twelve 
or more photos of groups and indi- 
viduals. The convenience of the 
small box camera, and the vest pocket 
model, folding camera have made it 
possible to carry a picture-taking 
outfit with out discomfort. The 
roll film and film pack obtainable 
everywhere have aided in materially 
increasing the number of amateur 
photographers. In fact, photogra- 
phy is really a craze with some peo- 
ple. It gets hold just like an epi- 
demic, and they can’t shake it off. 

If photographic equipment is so 
greatly in demand why not handle 


Cameras Bring 
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it? Why not reap some of the profits 
waiting for the dealer whose stock 
includes these items? Plenty of 
hardware dealers have found cam- 
eras, film, and developing materials 
and necessities easy to sell, and 
highly remunerative. Once a cus- 
tomer purchases a camera and some 
film the repeat sales will march in 
quickly. There is really no enthu- 
siast like the camera fiend. 

The man who once learns to take 
good pictures knows no limit. You 
could not stop him from taking pic- 
tures with a court order. He will 
be securing permits to snap the mon- 
keys and bears at the zoo, the local 
police parade, and anything else he 
sees. Each time he gets a new 
permit it means more film, and more 
film means more profit to you, and 
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Year "Round Dividends 





You Can Make 
Many New 
Customers and 
Twelve Month 
Profits from 
Photo Supplies 


brings this customer 


back in your store 
once more. 

“Little Joe” Wei- 
senfeld,_ Balti- 


more, Md., thinks so 
much of his photo- 
graphic supplies de- 
partment that he has 
given it a place of 
honor on his main 
sales floor. That is 
saying a good deal 
for this line because 
“Little Joe” handles 
one of the widest 
, lines of stock carried 

by any retail hard- 

ware dealer in the 
country. His department for cam- 
eras is up front to the left of the 
main entrance. 

One of “Little Joe’s” many win- 
dows is sure to contain a good dis- 
play on cameras and kindred sup- 
plies. That is proof in itself that 
it is a good paying line. The man 
in charge of sporting goods would 
be the ideal salesman to have charge 
of the photographic goods. His 
average customers will want a cam- 
era or some supplies. The motorist 
also wants to take pictures, just as 
much as the camper, hiker, golfer, 
and every other sportsman. Taking 

pictures is a fine outdoor sport. 

The hardware dealer who is pass- 
ing up the opportunities in this line 
is ignoring good, steady profits from 
a clean and easily-handled line. 


} 
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Facts as 


Cutlery 
Sales Aids 


66 NE of the reasons why this 
QO penknife looks a little bet- 
ter and costs a little more 
is because the blades are crocus fin- 
ished.” 
“What do you mean?” we asked. 
“Well, in the first place,’ the 
salesman said, pulling out a board 
on which the different steps in the 
process of making a knife were 
shown, “the shape is stamped out on 
a die, the blades are trimmed off, 
hardened and tempered, ground and 
polished and adjusted to the frame 
and then the ones that are to be 
given special attention are sent to 
the polishing room again. There a 
man polishes the blades with crocus 
flour. In other words, a special 
wheel is used on which a reddish 
sort of powder is, in a way, ground 
in between the molecules of steel, 
so that the blade is evenly and 
brightly polished, until it is smooth 
to the touch, smooth to the eye, and 
also smooth for cutting. 
“This process takes time and spe- 





Cutlery displays always arouse interest. 





This one of the Hamilton Hardware 


Corp., Waterbury, Conn., is an example 


cial skill. The polisher has to be 
careful that he doesn’t overdo it or 
underdo it, and of course that makes 
the cost of the knife a little more, 
but its value is more to the person 
who buys it.” 

We bought the knife. Further- 
more, we felt convinced that the man 
who sold us the knife knew his busi- 
ness. We had confidence in him, in 
the knife and in the store. Before 
he handed us the knife he polished it 
off with a piece of chamois and told 
us about oiling the springs occasion- 
ally. And we were further im- 
pressed. 

Since then we have told several 
of our friends about our knife being 


crocus polished, and some of them 
have gone to the same store and 
bought a crocus polished knife. It 
is quite the thing to have. 

That may be one of the reasons 
why a store like Banister & Pollard 
Co., Newark, N. J., turns over a 
$5,000 stock of cutlery five to six 
times annually, and can afford to 
devote window displays to it four 
or five times a year. 

Few lines in the modern hardware 
store are as easy to talk about or to 
display as cutlery. It is the one line 
that, because it requires no explana- 
tion, is particularly interesting if 
discussed intelligently by a sales- 
man. 


Charles Conover of Banister & Pollard Co., Newark, N. J., has evolved a real business-getter with this display 
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Making Painting 


66 OING to turn painter, 
(5 Tom?” 
Tom Moxey stood in 


front of the show window of Max- 
im’s Hardware, inspecting the dis- 
play of paints and brushes shown in- 
side, when Fred Green came along 
and queried him about his intention. 

“I already have turned painter, 
Fred, and I am just trying to make 
up my mind which one of those 
brushes would be best for painting 
porch chairs. You see, my wife in- 
sists that the porch furniture all 
needs repainting between now and 
next summer and she has made me 
promise that I will do the job.” 

Fred laughed. “Where did she 
get the idea you are a painter? 
What did you ever paint?” 

“Oh, I painted the boy’s boat last 
summer and ever since that she 
thought I was a painter, and then 
what does this man Maxim, here, do 
but send out a letter, doggone him! 
I guess I’ve got one in my pocket 
that my-wife gave me. Yes, here it 
is. Read it.” Tom pulled out the 
letter and handed it to his com- 
panion. 


A Business Building Letter 


The letter was as follows: 

“Dear Mrs. Moxey.—When 
the cold weather puts an end to 
a good many outdoor sports, 
there is always one good, old 
fashioned indoor sport that will 
give some one in the family 
something to do. 

“That’s the sport of painting. 
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an Indoor Sport 


By Frank Farrington 


“The game of ‘Paint ’em up’ 
is as good a game as lots of out- 
door games and you know how 
it is around a house. There is 
always something that needs 
painting, something like a floor, 
a door, woodwork in some room, 
porch furniture, and lots of 
othcr things. 

“We can supply you with a 
brush and with paint or varnish 
or stain suitable for any paint- 
ing job, and we will be glad to 
tell you how it should be done. 

“Why not get those little 
painting jobs done up on stormy 
days or in the long evenings? 
The expense is trifling and the 
results are mighty satisfactory. 

“A quart can of that attrac- 
tive porch furniture green and 
a suitable brush, all for $1.50. 

“Yours truly, 
“Maxim, the Hardware Man.” 


“He writes a good letter anyway,” 
commented Fred Green. “I wonder 
if he didn’t send my wife one of 
those letters. She said_ something 
today that sort of made me think 
she was getting ready to suggest 
that I paint the kitchen floor Satur- 
day night.” 

“There’s Maxim himself in there 
now. Let’s go in and ask him what 
he means by getting us into this 
painting game,” suggested Fred. 

The two men entered the store and 
approaching Maxim, who stood by 
the first counter, asked him why he 
had sent out those letters. 


Maxim laughed. “Why, I’m doing 
the community a lot of good. You 
will get things all slicked up and 
your homes made more attractive 
and your wives made happier, and it 
will cost you next to nothing. All 
joking aside, you. would be surprised 
to see how this ‘“every-man-his-own- 
painter” idea takes hold at this time 
o’ year. When you want a big job 
of painting done, you hire a painter, 
of course, but when you have just a 
little job, you are pretty likely to let 
it go, thinking you’ll have a painter 
some time to do up all those odds and 
ends, but the painter never comes. 
For one thing, you forget to hire 
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him, and for another, painters aren’t 
very keen on these jobs made up of 
ydds and ends. 

“I’ve been advertising paint and 
brushes and advice for just the kind 
of jobs people can do themselves and 
you would be surprised to see what 
a lot of business I’ve stirred up. 
I’ve sent out several special letters. 
I had one of the boys go around 
town and make as good a list as he 
could of the homes where they used 
porch furniture. Of course he 
couldn’t get all the names, but he got 
250 of them and we got out a spe- 
cial porch furniture letter the other 
day, and I suppose it may have 
reached your wives before this. 
Here is one of them.” Maxim 
reached under the counter and drew 
out a letter which he showed the two 
men. It read like this: 


“Dear Madam.—In the cellar 
or attic or garage or back room 
or somewhere, you have stored 
the porch furniture for the win- 
ter. Or perhaps you let it stay 
on the porch. 

“Anyway you want that fur- 
niture to look bright and fresh 
next spring and you can easily 
put a coat of paint on it so it 
will look like new. 

“There is no experience re- 
quired in painting the porch 
furniture. Just a can of paint, 
or varnish stain, and a suitable 
brush. 

“What color do you want? 
Green? We have half a dozen 
different suitable greens, and 
other colors too. 

“Come in and let us show you 
the colors and give you the 
price. A little paint goes a long 
way in this work, and the paint- 
ing is easy and can be done at 
odd moments. We’ll show you 
how. 

“Wouldn’t you give a dollar 
or a dollar-fifty to have your 
porch furniture look like new 
next spring? 

“Paint porch furniture early. 
Do it now. Then the paint gets 
dry and hard, even.in the corn- 
ners, and you will not get it on 
your dress when you sit in the 
chair. 

“Sec the old chair in our win- 
dow, half repainted, and see 
what a difference a coat of paint 
makes. 

“Yours truly, 

“Maxim, the Hardware Man.” 


“I can see,” said Green, “that we 
haven’t a chance in the world to get 
out of this painting game. You are 
going to push us all into it before 
spring, so we might as well be good 
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natured about it and go at it and 
get the family painting done as soon 
as we can. Don’t you favor the men 
with any letters?” 

“Oh, yes, I have a letter I am go- 
ing to mail to you men before long. 
I might give you an advance private 
view of it,” and Maxim drew forth 
another letter, two copies of it, 
handing one to each man. This was 
the new letter to men: 


“Dear Sir.—Every man is a 
natural born painter. 

“Haven’t you watched paint- 
ers at work and realized that 
you could do that work yourself, 
and do it well? 

“Very likely you have, at 
some period in your life, done 
it is done and you sort o’ like to 
swing a paint brush. 

“It is pretty good fun at that, 
painting when you have the 
right kind of paint and a suit- 
able brush. 

“How about freshening up 
some of the woodwork around 
the house with a little paint, put 
on during long winter even- 
ings?” 

“Your wife will welcome the 
suggestion. She knows a dozen 
places where fresh paint would 
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please her, and she can’t get a 
painter for those little jobs. 

“An offer to do such a job of 
home painting will please your 
wife as much as any present 
you could buy for her. 

“Look around the house and 
ask your wife where she would 
like to have you begin to paint? 

“You can paint. You know 
you can. We’ll prove it to you 
if you doubt it. 

“All kinds of paints for all 
kinds of jobs. Just ask Maxim, 
the Hardware Man.” 


“Tom, we might just as well go 
right home and nose around for the 
places that need painting,” said 
Green. “I can see that we are in for 
a period of intensive interior deco- 
rating.” 

“I’m glad if my letter affects you 
that way,” announced Maxim. “I 
wanted to get up an influential letter, 
but I didn’t realize it was so good. 
I must send that letter right out. I 
can see it will bring a lot of busi- 
ness.” 

“I’m afraid you are right, because 
already I admit that I am becoming 
infected with the painting bug. You 
might as well show me some good 
porch furniture paint right now, and 
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a suitable brush,” said Tom. “I can 
see I shan’t be happy till I get to 
work,” 

“I want to make it as easy as I 
can for you,” said Maxim, “so I’ve 
got a display of brushes right on 
this other wall over here.” He 
stepped across the store. 

There on a piece of wall where 
there was no shelving, he had ar- 
ranged in rows all kinds of brushes 
for painting, varnishing and kalso- 
mining. Each brush bore a white 
card on which was plainly marked 
the price and the special uses to 
which that brush was adapted. For 
example, there was a brush marked, 
“Good for wicker furniture,” an- 
other, “Just right for the kitchen 
floor,” another “Use this for wall 
finishes.” 

“You can pick out the brush you 
need from that assortment without 
any help from me,” Maxim ex- 
plained. “I’ve got that display ar- 
ranged so that people can sell them- 
selves brushes while they wait, and 
they do it too. 

“Another letter I am going to get 
out, though it isn’t ready yet, is 
going to tell housewives that we will 
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come and look over any job of paint- 
ing, whether it is nothing but a 
single chair, or a whole house, and 
tell them about what the paint will 
cost them: for the job and what 
would be the best paint to put on 
and whether it is a job the inexperi- 
enced home painter can do, or 
whether it calls for a regular 
painter. I am going to make it plain 
that any woman can call on us for 
advice of any kind about painting, 
without buying a cent’s worth of 
paint if she doesn’t want to. I am 
going to give service with a big S on 
this line. I’ve got at least one man 
here who knows as much about paint 
and painting as any painter in the 
city.”* 

“I don’t suppose you come and 
wash out people’s paint brushes for 
them after they get through paint- 
ing, do you?” asked Green of Maxim, 
laughing. 

“We haven’t arranged to do that 
yet, but I’ll say this, if anyone wants 
to bring the brush here after using 
it, we'll clean it out so they can put 
it away till next time and not spoil 
it. I’m not sure but that it would be 
a good thing for me to advertise that 
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as a service, too. I think you have 
made a suggestion I can use to good 
advantage.” 

“Well, if you will clean up the 
brush,” said Tom, “I’ll buy brush 
and paint and go right home and go 
to work on the porch furniture. 
Give me the best brush you’ve got 
for the job and a can of that forest 
green.” 

“And I’ll take your best brush for 
kitchen floors, and a can of that grey 
floor paint,” said Fred. “We might 
as well go at it and get the habit as 
soon as we can.” 

Maxim got the paint and the 
brushes ready and then gave each 
man careful instructions as to open- 
ing and stirring the paint, handling 
the brush and applying neither too 
much nor too little, and when they 
left, it was with the assurance that 
they knew what they were going to 
do and how they were going to do 
it. Maxim had made them painting 
enthusiasts, not mere paint buyers. 
He had interested them in the game, 
in what he called the “indoor sport 
of painting.” He had a right to ex- 
pect them to go a long way in deco- 
rating their homes. 


Converting Nail Bins into “Service Receptacles” 


HAT is an employee’s time 
W\ worth? It may vary from 

nearly nothing, when there 
are no customers to wait upon, to 
quite a “sizable figger’’ when the 
store is crowded with them, all striv- 
ing to be served first. 

There are certain periods of the 
day in any store when the stream of 
patrons becomes low and when some 
of the clerks find time dragging 
slightly while, in contrast, there are 
other hours when everybody wishes 
he or she were twins? These rush 
times may occur in the morning, the 
late afternoon when factories, etc., 
“let out,” or when the store is short 
handed during the lunch hour. 

At such a time it is particularly 
exasperating to have someone come 
in and ask for 2 lb. of eights, 3 lb. 
of shingle nails, 5 lb. of ten finish- 
ing, and 4 lb. of twenties. The entire 
sale represents a very small profit, 
anyway, and when you consider the 
poor impression made upon the next 
man in line while you are scurrying 
around with a nail hook and wrap- 
ping up the dinky parcels, the sum 
total may well result in a loss. 

With this in mind, we decided that 
things could be evened up a little if 
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our less valuable time was used in 
preparing for the rush hours. 

It was decided to weigh out all 
nails into 1, 2, 5 and 10-lb. packages 
except a few that were to be left 
loose in the bottom of the bin for 
the accommodation of customers who 
wanted to “see how big an eight- 
penny nail was” or wanted “only a 
handfull.” 

Our bins are shaped as shown in 
Fig. 1 (which gives a cross sectional 
view looking from the side), so in 
order to accommodate the packages, 
shelves “A,” as shown in Figs. 2 and 
3, were built. These shelves rested 
on the cleats “B” and were not fas- 
tened down in any way. They were 
installed in this way so that they 
could be removed readily at any time 
and the bin would then be entirely 








Fig. 1 Fig. 2 
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open for cleaning or similar purposes. 

In putting up the nails we make 
use of the many and various sized 
pasteboard boxes that accumulate 
around the store and would other- 
wise be thrown in the paper press. 
In addition to the convenience of 
handling our nails in this manner we 
believe that, on account of the ac- 
curate weighing which is possible, a 
considerable saving is effected; some- 
times as high as 10 lb. per keg. 

We also take advantage of the op- 
portunity thus offered to place in 
the packages pamphlets advertising 
various things we sell and, in some 
cases at least, we know that these 
have borne fruit. We think we are 
safe in saying that the results of 
this system have been more profitable 
than we have perhaps realized. 
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If you own a car you'll find what you need in this window of the 





HE history of automobile ac- 
cessories in the hardware 
store is epitomized by the ex- 

perience of the Albany Hardware & 
Iron Co., Albany, N. Y. This com- 
pany was among the pioneers in the 
auto accessories business. It added 
accessories to its hardware and 
sporting goods stocks twenty years 
ago. Today it is rated as one of 
the largest accessories distributors 
in the State of New York. 

The accessories department of this 
company began in a small way. Only 
standard items were purchased at 
the beginning. The department grew 
rapidly, new items were added, and 
the stock was built up gradually. 

At the beginning it was difficult 
for the wholesale department to in- 
duce the hardware retailer to take on 
a line of accessories because of his 
skepticism about the demand, and 
because at that time the automobile 
industry was in its infancy. Added 
to that was the fact that the average 
dealer regarded the line as compli- 
cated and difficult to handle. But the 
growth of the automobile industry 
and the increasing demand for ac- 
cessories of all kinds brought about 
a condition where many dealers 
found it imperative to handle ac- 
cessories or lose customers. 

Speaking about accessories in the 
hardware store, W. E. Foskett, man- 
ager of the accessories department 
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Albany, N. Y., 





Twenty Years of Success 


with Auto Accessories 


and secretary of the Albany Hard- 
ware and Iron Co., said recently: 
“Another reason that has con- 
vinced dealers that they can sell ac- 
cessories is the fact that they have 
always carried a great many auto 
accessories in their regular hard- 
ware stocks. The constant demand 


for these lines by autoists has proved 
to them the great and far-reaching 
possibilities of placing a complete 
line of this merchandise on their 
shelves. 

“Among the many lines of the 
hardware 


average dealers’ stock 





which are in constant demand by car 
owners, garages and machine shops 
are: pipe and nut wrenches, bench 
and breast drills, machinist lathes, 
tapped nuts, set screws,-cotter pins, 
cotton waste, chain, forges and blow 
torches. These items and many 
others, always found in any modern 
hardware store, furnish evidence of 
the splendid business that may be 
enjoyed by the dealer who will look 
ahead and add the articles demanded 
by this trade in the every-day run of 
business. 

“Still another condition which has 


~ Auto-suggestion 

as practiced by the 
Eaton Chase Co., Norwich, 
Conn. 
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helped the sale of accessories is that 
today the automobile is a necessary 
mode of conveyance for the farmer, 
the business man and the doctor 
throughout the entire country, so 
that the opportunity to increase his 
business is proportionately as great 
for the small country dealer as for 
the city merchant. 

“Dealers themselves owning cars 
have, as a matter of course, become 
familiar with the workings of auto- 
mobile engines, the parts necessary 
for making repairs, and also the 
tools required. This has a tendency 





E were seated in a little res- 

W) taurant on the Lower East 

Side. Charles Kurzon did 
most of the talking. But for what 
else were we there? When Kurzon 
talks it is an experience to be a 
listener. Men go out of their way 
to hear Kurzon talk. And why 
shouldn’t they? 

He came to New York from Russia 
without friends or prospects. He 
started a hardware store with an in- 
vested capital of $400 after a few 
short years of intensive experience. 
He is today one of the best known 
and most respected merchants on 
the East Side, with a business that 
overlaps into three states. And he 
plans to leave his entire business, the 
work of a lifetime, the tangible reali- 
zation of his hopes and ambitions, to 
his employees. 





Here’s a worth-while tool display featured by 
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to familiarize them with the neces- 
sary requirements of the car owner, 
giving them a practical education 
and thorough knowledge of the goods 
they handle.” 


Experience of Eaton Chase Co. 


The experience that the Eaton 
Chase Co., Norwich, Conn., has had 
in building up an accessories depart- 
ment is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

“A number of years ago we con- 
sidered the possibilities of auto ac- 
cessories, repairs and supplies in 


“You go into a clothing store,” 
Kurzon was saying, “to buy a suit 
of clothes, and they are willing to 
show you every suit they have in 
the place. The salesman explains to 
you the difference in the qualities 
of cloth, in the styles and wearing 
qualities of the different materials. 
You try on half a dozen coats, and 
when you decide on one they have 
a tailor make any alterations neces- 
sary so the suit will fit you and so 
you'll be satisfied. 

“Then you go into a store to buy 
a collar and the salesman shows you 
half a dozen different styles of the 
same size. And after you’ve bought 
your collar he shows you some of the 
latest neckties, or he says, ‘Have you 
seen these new shirts we just got? 
They’re a bargain. You don’t have 
to buy, just look at ’em and tell me 


Charles Kur 


zon, 97-103 East Houston St., 
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connection with our hardware and 
electrical departments,” F. W. Cary, 
secretary of the company, told a 
HARDWARE AGE reporter recently. 

“There were many angles for us 
to view in this proposition. Would 
we put in a complete line for retail 
trade or go in for a jobbing proposi- 
tion principally, or bring to the front 
such articles as we already carried, 
suitable for auto trade, and let the 
business develop as the demand was 
created? 

“We decided on the latter course, 
and have not put in repair parts. 


» (suaranteed Satisfaction 


what you think of ’em.’ And while 
you’re looking at them the salesman 
is explaining all about the weave and 
the wearing qualities and the style, 
and before you know it you ’ve bought 
a shirt or two. 

“Then you go into a hardware store 
and ask for a couple of screw eyes 
or a box of tacks. And the salesman 
wraps them up for you if he has to 
and says, ‘Anything else?’ and you 
say, ‘No,’ and walk out. 


Trouble With Hardware Stores 


“That’s the trouble with the hard- 
ware business. There’s a lot more 
to be said about the way a hammer 
or a chisel is made and about the 
things it will do than there is about 
a shirt or a necktie. There’s more 
things to a square foot in a hard- 
ware store that can be shown a man 


New York City 
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“We first developed trade with the 
garages. We found they would buy 
goods from our regular hardware 
and electrical stock, such as cap 
screws, cotter pins, lock washers, 
rivets, drills, files, copper tubing, 
auto wire, lamps, dry cells, solder, 
battery switches and other items. 

“Both dealers and car owners 
called on us for hose, brooms, 
wrenches, jacks, fire extinguishers, 
screw drivers, rope, funnels, meas- 
ures, oil cans, pails, sponges, waste, 
paints, wax, dusters, flashlights, ply- 
ers, galvanized flexible cable, gaso- 


Sells Tools for Kurzon 


than there is in any other kind of 
store in the world. 

“You’ve got to show him, you’ve 
got to talk to him, you’ve got to give 
him the time and attention and 
courtesy and service that he gets in 
other stores. You’ve got to be able 
to tell him the price of an article 
without guessing so that he will have 
confidence that you know your busi- 
ness and so you won’t lose money.” 


Every Article Priced 


Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that practically everything in Kur- 
zon’s store is priced so that no mis- 
takes are possible. Beside every 
drawer, cabinet, bin and shelf are 
price cards on which every article 
is listed according to its size and 
number and priced by the dozen and 
by each. There is no guess work. 


And here is another self-selling Kurzon tool display. 
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line torches, etc., which we already 
had in stock and which we assembled 
for window displays from time to 
time. 

“We have added a stock of pumps, 
brake lining, horns, scrapers, grease 
guns, tire chains, gages, spark plugs, 
grinding compound, headlights, and 
other supplies. 

“One of the best sellers from regu- 
lar stock is hardened machine chain 
for tires for auto trucks, 5-16 in. and 
3g in. One of the lines least fea- 
tured is tires. We have had an 
agency which enables us to supply 


Everything is down in black and 
white. 

In Kurzon’s opinion there is only 
one way to sell tools, and that is to 
guarantee satisfaction to customers. 
To do this it is essential, in his opin- 
ion, to sell only quality goods. 

“The success of Charles Kurzon 
has been built upon these principles,” 
says a sign in his store enumerating 
four principles: “First, highest qual- 
ity; second, fair dealing; third, good 
service; fourth, reasonable prices.” 
And at the end is the announcement, 
“We guarantee satisfaction.” 

He takes particular and justifiable 
pride in the variety and extent of his 
stock. When a man buys a tool in 
Kurzon’s store he receives not only 
the tool but a number of convincing 
reasons why Kurzon sells that par- 
ticular type of tool, information 
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our own cars at cost and sell tires to 
the country merchant who has a car 
and looks to us for his stock of 
hardware. 

“We have not built up a large sup- 
ply department, but we feel the 
number of items purchased by auto- 
mobile owners and supply stations 
from various departments of the 
store is satisfactory. As we do electri- 
cal contracting and jobbing, we have 
found the development of the sale 
of electrical appliances has resulted 
in a very satisfactory adjunct to our 
hardware lines and accessories.” 





about what it will do, how to take 
care of it to get the most out of it, 
and a guarantee that it will be satis- 
factory. 

Then invariably he is asked to look 
at something else. He is not asked 
to buy. He is asked for his opinion. 
It flatters him. He thinks well of 
the tool. He doesn’t own one like it; 
in fact, he doesn’t need it. But it is 
clearly a bargain. There is no rea- 
son why he shouldn’t have one. A 
good tool is always useful. You 
never can tell when you'll need one. 
Maybe he’d better take it along and 
be on the safe side. 

That’s the way selling is managed 
at Kurzon’s. It’s interesting and it 
works. 

Kurzon has made a number of 
home fixtures which we hope to tell 
about soon. 





Note the effective use of panel backgrounds 
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Increasing the Housewitfe’s Efficiency 
with Aluminum Ware 


Some Suggestions for Multiplying Spring Sales of 


This Essential Line of Hardware 


6G HAT is home without a 
mother?” This is a well 
known inscription for 

wall cards second only perhaps to its 

companion “God bless our home.” 

Those who appreciate the first 

. thought may possibly be divided in- 

to two main groups. The first are 

the sentimental people who appreci- 
ate a mother primarily for her love 
and the kindly guidance which helps 
to make the house a home. But even 
these well meaning folk drift slight- 
ly into the so-called practical classi- 
fication as they are very conscious 
of the skill that mother has in the 
culinary arts. The average mother’s 
ability to cook is something that few 
can dispute. Even large manufac- 
turers of baking powder, flour and 
spices advertise that their products 
are necessary ingredients for mak- 
ing pies, cakes and breads that “taste 
like those mother used to make.” 
Mother secretly prides herself 
over the fact that she can cook, and 
cook well. Naturally this means 
pride in the utensils which she will 
use in and about her kitchen. One 
of her most important needs for the 
spring will be aluminum cooking 
utensils and aluminum flour sifters, 
basting and stirring spoons, tea ket- 





tles, dish pans, floor pails, cake and 
bread boxes, salt and pepper shakers, 
measuring cups and hundreds of 
similar items. 


Many Essential Articles 


A proper stock of aluminum goods 
should include a great variety of 
articles. Many housewives have a 
decided preference for aluminum 
goods in the kitchen. They like 
them because they are light, easily- 
cleaned and are bright to look at. 
Many noted authorities on cooking 
and household efficiency have ap- 
proved aluminum ware and have 
given valid reasons for their ap- 
proval. Such information makes 
valuable sales and advertising data 
for the retail hardware merchant to 
use in his sales letters, advertising 
and window displays on this line. 

Manufacturers of this line will be 
glad to supply the dealer with com- 
plete data on laboratory tests, spe- 
cial awards and notable approval that 
has been given to aluminum. These 
companies will also be pleased to 
furnish dealers with attractive win- 
dow cards and other display mate- 
rial which will help them sell more 
aluminum ware. 

The Carlisle 


Hardware’ Co., 


If an object reflects rays of light it’s sure to attract attention. Consider, then, what this aluminum display did for the Carlisle 


Hardware Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Springfield, Mass., frequently runs 
special window displays on alumi- 
num goods. On this page we have 
reproduced a recent spring window 
display devoted to this line by this 
firm. The spring has always been 
an excellent time of the year to push 
aluminum. This store has found 
aluminum ware a good all year 
round line to handle, responsive to 
merchandising. They tell us that 
the spring season is an unusually 
active one. 

The display shown is simple yet 
attractive. Various cooking utensils 
and related kitchen articles are 
shown. Window cards obtained 
from manufacturers help link up the 
goods with the favorite brands of 
the customers who see the window. 

Many dealers have gone on record 
by saying that window displays are 
among the most productive adver- 
tising mediums for selling aluminum 
goods. This is a lead worth follow- 
ing. In the spring people usually 
spend the bulk of their money on 
very practical goods. This line sure- 
ly comes under this head, for there 
is nothing more practical than those 
articles necessary in»the preparation 
of nourishment for every member of 
the family. 
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VWhen the Grout Door Swings In 


HE first morning I ever worked in a hardware 
store still looms big in my memory. I was 
fed up on the dignity of merchandising that 

morning. I felt the importance of the business, 
and was absolutely sure that the people who needed 
hardware should hustle down to my counter and ask 
for it. Then I figured on doing them a favor by 
wrapping the goods up for them. ‘But my line of 
reasoning didn’t work out in practice. I stood at 
my post, all right, but the customers failed to hunt 
me up. Then the old boss—peace to his ashes— 
gave me my first selling advice. “My boy,” he 
said, “that front door is the only barrier between you 
and a sale. If I could, I’d get rid of it entirely. 
Every man who pokes his head through that door 
has a real reason for doing so, and that reason isn’t 
to say good morning or to look around. When you 
find the answer it always ends in a sale, if you have 
the stuff he wants and do your part. Since we can’t 
get rid of the door, the next best thing is to be as 
near to it as you can when hecomesin. You needn’t 
pay much attention to the back door. That’s only 
where the goods come in. I’ll watch that; that’s my 
job. You just keep your eye on the door where the 
customers come in and the goods go out.” 

That was lesson No. 1, and it stayed with me. 
Since then I have often wished that the “old man” 
had gone farther and told me a few of the things 
not to do. If he had told me how to meet the cus- 
tomer after he got through the door, and what not 
to say to him, his cash register would have shown 
bigger totals in those early days. When the truth 
on this foolish question business finally percolated 
through my brain, I said to myself, “Why in the 
world didn’t somebody tell me not to rush up to a 
customer and say, ‘Is there something for you to- 
day?’” Sounds as foolish as it is, when you see it 
in cold print, doesn’t it? And yet a lot of us men 
behind the counter have asked that question a count- 
less number of times, and some of us are still 
asking it. 

None of us are so stupid that we don’t know 
enough to say “good morning,” and say it with a 
smile. That’s the natural thing to do, but some- 


how or other we seem to lose all our native good 
sense immediately after that “good morning.” 

As the boss said, every person who enters the 
store has a reason. We can take that for granted. 
Why not take another jump ahead and take it for 
granted that he came to buy something. There is a 
lot in getting that attitude when the prospect first 
crosses the threshold. It breeds confidence and 
makes the welcome more sincere. y 

When we ask “Is there anything for you?” we 
suggest that possibly there isn’t, and the customer 
either says, “No, I guess not,” or “I am just looking 
around.” What do you expect the poor fellow to 
say when you have practically stuck the answer into 
his mouth? 

Now, as a matter of fact there are plenty of good 
greetings that do not suggest negative or evasive 
answers. You can say, “What can I do for you?” 
“May I show you something?” or better still, “How 
can I serve you this morning?” The suggestion 
then is positive. You expect the customer to want 
assistance in finding certain things he intends to 
buy. Do you get the point? Also you suggest will- 
ingness to serve. About nine times out of ten the 
prospect will answer, “Yes, I want to look at a 
saw,” or some other article. That answer puts him 
in the buying mood and makes the selling of that 
saw, or whatever it is, comparatively easy. When 
you build a house, the first thing you do is to build 
a foundation, and the same thing holds good in 
building a sale. 

The next time the front door swings in, meet it. 
Use the smile and the “good morning” with the zest 
that comes from expectation and good-will. Then 
get in your fine work with a sensible, straightfor- 
ward question that signifies belief that the customer 
came in with the purpose of buying and carries the 
inference that you want to serve. You'll make 
friends and sales, and when the bonus season comes 
around you’ll have a sales record no hard-headed 
business man can overlook. 
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HE farmer is a force to be 

reckoned with. Almost one- 

third of our population lives 
on farms and there are 31,500,000 
people living on farms in rural dis- 
tricts. The farmer is now consid- 
ered one of the most important fac- 
tors in our economic existence. If 
the farmers suffer, the rest of the 
nation suffers. 


Local Merchants the Bankers 


In the “one crop” countries, the lo- 
cal retail merchant has always been 
the banker for the farming commu- 
nity. In the ordinary town of 1200 
people there will be at least fifteen 
merchants who have carried a total 
of $250,000 worth of book accounts 
for six months to a year if the sea- 
son has been against the farmer. 
These book accounts hang about the 
retailers’ necks like millstones and 
drag them down and down. 

Under these conditions isn’t it a 
fair statement to say that the mer- 
chants of rural communities are the 
bankers? Such a _ situation is 
wrong. A retailer is not a banker 
and his business demands that in or- 
der for him to give the right kind of 
prices, service and merchandise to 
his community he must sell for cash 
or short-time payments. Turnover 
is the big profit-making factor of to- 
day. The more turnovers the more 
money and consequently the more 
profit. A merchant cannot have 
$10,000 or $15,000 outstanding for a 
long period and expect to make 
money when his yearly sales will not 
average much above $60,000. 


Other Activities the Remedy 


It is a vital question and hard- 
ware merchants have begun to ap- 
preciate the seriousness of the situa- 
tion much more since the rapid de- 
cline after the war and the gradual 
uphill fight back to normal condi- 
tions. They have decided the only 


remedy to such conditions is in help- © 


ing the farmer to become interested 
in other activities which can be car- 
ried on with his regular farm work 
and at the same time give him sev- 
eral pay days a year instead of one 
or none at all. 

Some of these activities at work 
at the present time include the edu- 
cation of the farmer to better meth- 
ods, better seeds, more careful and 
scientific farming, stock raising, 
poultry and dairy activities. 

The cow has always been a life- 
saver. Her milk is required in the 
earliest stages of life and her meat 
sustains the mature workers. She 
is one of the few animals that pays 
its way as it goes and always 
makes its owner a good profit. In 
her lies a very important method of 
helping to put the farm commodities 
on a cash basis. 


Canvassing for Sales 


Hardware men have realized that 
the dairy cow can do much to bring 
them cash and reduce charge ac- 
counts. Consequently they have 
worked untiringly to promote the 
dairy idea in the farming districts. 
The methods used by Hunt Bros., 
Red Lake Falls, Minn., and Nedvidek 
& Co., Cumberland, Wis., are con- 
crete examples of some methods 
used to promote interest in dairy 
activities. Hunt Bros. conducted a 
booth at a local fair where they dem- 
onstrated cream separators and 
milking machines. The Nedvidek 
Co. uses a Ford to canvass the coun- 
try. By this method it can get to 
all corners of its trade territory 
and spread the ideas among the 
farmers. There is no finer way to 
increase business than to make per- 
sonal visits to the farms. All kinds 
of opportunities for strengthening 
business continually come up when 
the merchant is actually on the 
ground. 
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Helping the Farmer 
with Dairy Supplies 


At the left we see the way 
in which Hunt Bros., Red 
Lake Falls, Minn., go after 
the dairy supply business 
with actual demonstrations 


The hardware man and the imple- 
ment man are probably the most 
logical agencies in any community to 
help put their section on a cash pay- 
ing basis. Cream separators, milk- 
ers, dairy supplies, and a general 
fund of information will do more 
than anything else to put cash into 
the farmer’s pocket and that means 
cash for the retailer regardless of 
his line of business. 


A Worth While Program 


Such a program should have the 
support of every merchant in the 
town because it means money to 
them. In one way there is little 
choice at this time, except to go af- 
ter this business in the most aggres- 
sive manner because the catalog 
houses sell for cash and are, there- 
fore, able to sell at less than the 
merchant who is obliged to run up 
large book accounts. The farmer is 
a shrewd buyer not through choice 
but from necessity and he makes his 
purchases where he can get the best 
bargains. If he has no ready money 
he will get the local merchant to 
finance him by running an account 
but when he gets a little cash he will 
spend it where he can get the most 
for his money. If the farmer had 
more money and got it as he needed 
it the retail merchants would receive 
this cash, and be able to do business 
on a basis that would compete with 
the catalog houses and keep this 
money circulating through the local 
channels, where it rightfully belongs. 

The dairy business is a cash busi- 
ness and although there is a good 
margin on dairy supplies the hard- 
ware merchant should consider his 
profit from their sales as a second- 
ary matter. What he should con- 
sider is that the dairy industry will 
do much for any community and it 
makes weekly or monthly pay days 
for the farmer. In addition to this 
it increases the farmer’s income by 
a large margin and helps to put 
agriculture on a steady paying and 
profitable basis. 
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Winter’s kinda sneakin’ down 
Toward the colder parts o’ town, 
Kinda pullin’ up his stakes 
Headin’ out across the lakes. 


Air kinda tastes o’ spring, 
Underwear begins ta cling, 
Brain’s just a little hazy, 
Guess I’m gettin’ sorta lazy. 


Reckon I’ll be drivin’ down 
Toward the other side o’ town, 
Motor boat must need some paint, 
Gosh all hemlock, but I ain’t 
Touched her since a year ago— 
Well, good-bye, I gotta go. 

—C. D. 
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Marine Hardware Is in the Offing 


VERY spring there is a new 
demand for marine hardware. 
Articles are stolen and lost 

during the winter, boats need re- 
painting, new boats are built and old 
ones overhauled, and a_ general 
spring business develops quite nat- 
urally. 

It is a common thing to find hard- 
ware dealers near any body of water 
with large and assorted stocks of ma- 
rine hardware. Marine hardware is 
a commonplace to them. Many of 
them always carried it and take it as 
a matter of course just as they do 
their lungs. 

The mistake that most dealers 
make is to take it for granted that 
everybody regards marine hardware 
in as a matter-of-fact way as they 
do. Seeing a thing ail the time and 


handling it every day takes the nov- 
elty out of it, and makes it seem 
commonplace. 

But there is always this to remem- 
ber in connection with marine hard- 
ware. Few people in the world are 
quite as interested in any thing as 
the amateur boat owner is in his 
boat. Anything connected with it, 
or anything that might at some time 
in the future be connected with it, 
is of all-absorbing interest to him. 

The hardware dealer who special- 
izes or handles a reasonable stock of 
marine hardware has in the ama- 
teur boatman a prospective customer 
of the finest kind. In the mind of 
the man who owns his own boat, 
everything ship-shape and attractive 
is to some extent and more or less 
directly associated with his boat. 





A friend of ours who stocks only 
a large assortment of marine hard- 
ware told us some time ago that be- 
fore he fixed up his store and 
arranged displays of marine paint, 
chain, rope, anchors, brass bells and 
a hundred and one other things, he 
sold marine hardware to the same 
people every spring. But after he 
began to push it, to display it in his 
window, and in a special section of 
his store, he found that pretty nearly 
everybody interested in boats of 
every description, especially the 
young men, began to visit his store 
and “to buy a lot of stuff he never 
sold before except at odd times.” 

In his words, “marine hardware 
sells well if it’s well: displayed. If 
you don’t play it up you get just a 
humdrum trade.” 
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These illustrations show 
how Fred Bauer, Port 
Washington, N. Y., plays 
up marine hardware in 
his windows. At the left 
is a display of deck paint, 
while above is an assort- 
ment that would gladden 
the heart of any nautical 
enthusiast 
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What Do People Buy in the Springtime? 


Some Publicity Suggestions and Sample Ads 


By B. J. Paris 











<< HAT shall I advertise for 
W the spring months?” asks 
the hardware man as he 
looks over his shelves and counters. 
It is, indeed, a leading question. 
How to stir up trade for spring and 
how to get the greatest number of 
buyers in the store. 

The answer, however, is simple 
enough. Make your ads talk the 
subjects in which folks are most in- 
terested as spring unfolds her wel- 
come beauty. 

Your motorist is interested in get- 
ting his car in shape for the early 
spring excursions afield. Your house- 
wife is turning over in her mind 
plans for the annual spring house- 
cleaning. Your prospective home 
owners who have been penciling 








Some things in which spring buyers are 
interested 


Now for 
Spring Auto 
Needs— 


Longer days and 
brighter skies 
should remind you 
that Spring is near 
and the old bus 
needs attention. 
Get on the job early 
and come here for 
all your tools and 
supplies—from cot- 
ter-pins to engine 
bolt wrenches. 


Se Se 
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Smith-Jones 


Hardware Co. 
4-5 Main Street 





plans all winter have now reached 
the architect and builder stage, and 
they are thinking in concrete terms. 
Your home owner has on his mind 
the beautifying of his property as 
well as its proper preservation, and 
he is thinking of paint and varnish 
purchases. Your mechanic, prepar- 
ing for the long season of outdoor 





Springtime 
is Building 
Time— 


Our Builders’ Hard- 
ware Department is 
ready for the pros- 
pective home own- 
er. A full assort- 
ment of the best 
lines of house and 
garage hardware 
will be found here. 
Make your selec- 
tions early. 


Smith-Jones 
Hardware Co. 


4-5 Main Street 
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A timely suggestion to buy builders’ 
hardware 








activity in the building trade, is tak- 
ing stock of his tools and making a 
mental note of prospective tool pur- 
chases. Plain John Smith, who takes 
pride in his home and rides garden- 
ing and lawn-making as a hobby, is 
thinking about garden tools and ad- 
ditions to his equipment and replace- 
ments for items that have outlived 
their usefulness. 








Clean Up, 
Paint Up, 
For Spring 


Weare prepared for 
spring painting ac- 
tivity. We have 
always made a point 
of carrying the best 
lines of paints, var- 
nishes, stains, wall- 
tints, etc., and to- 
day our stocks are 
complete to the last 
detail. Come in and 
place your order 
Now. 


Smith-Jones 
Hardware Co. 


4-5 Main Street 
7 ene ee 


Here’s one that should appeal to painters— 
professional and amateur 








These, then, Mr. Hardware Mer- 
chant, are the thoughts of some of 
your customers, and to these 
thoughts do you want to attune your 
publicity, for it is always easier to 
sell a man something he is thinking 
about than something about which 
you have first to make him think. 
If you will just get that distinction, 
you will understand one of the basic 
principles underlying advertising 
success with special reference to re- 
tail advertising. 

Moreover, the man who blazes the 
way with his advertising gathers 
more bills than the fellows who just 
tag on. In other words, get on the 
crest of the wave instead of on the 
swell, 

By the time this number of 
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HARDWARE AGE reaches you the 
month of February will have made 
its start; and it doesn’t take a genius 
at figures to arrive at the conclusion 
that February is a short month and 
March is within shooting distance. 
So the proper thing to do is first see 
that your spring buying is going to 
leave you equipped with plenty of 





4 
Good Tools é 
For Good 
Mechanics— 






Now is the time to 
renew your old 
tools and buy oth- 
ers. We have re- 
plenished our stocks 
for Spring selling 
and you'll find just 
what you want at 
the lowest possible 
prices for good 
quality. 
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Smith-Jones 
Hardware Co. 


4-5 Main Street 
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This will help stimulate sales in this 
essential line 








stock, and second, to get your adver- 
tising ready to send to the news- 
papers by the fifteenth of the month. 
A few weeks’ early start on your ad- 
vertising of spring needs will put 
you just that much ahead of the 
game. 

The suggested ads on these pages 
are not intended for a complete cam- 
paign as far as mere numbers go, 
but they are a complete idea for a 
spring publicity plan. In other 
words, all you have to do is to sup- 
ply additional copy along the lines of 
our suggested ads and you will have 
enough ads to carry you through the 
three spring months. These ads are 
not intended to represent all the 
advertising you should do during 
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March, April and May, but they do 
represent the presentation of timely 
subjects which is bound to be re- 
flected in an immediate sales re- 
sponse. 

The suggested ads cover the six 
subjects in a general way. Each and 
every dealer can make them specific 
by simply adding items and prices 
as desired. 

Of course, some dealers may want 
to make substitutions in this series 
of ads. For example, the merchant 
in a farming region can substitute 
copy on farm implements for one of 
those suggested; or better yet, he 
can add such an announcement to 
the series. The idea of this cam- 
paign is flexible enough—the main 


Gardening 
Time Coming 
Soon— 


And we have the 
supplies for the 
home gardener. All 
sorts of tools, lawn- 
mowers, wheelbar - 


rows, hose and hose 


reels, automatic 
lawn sprinklers, 
hedge shears, roll- 
ers, etc. Get on the 
job early if you 
want the banner 
lawn and garden. 


Smith-Jones 
Hardware Co. 


4-5 Main Street 





Gardeners are all enthusiasts and this 
ad should get them 








thought, as the radio fans would say, 
is to “tune in” on what your cus- 
tomer’s mind is broadcasting. The 
suggested ads, however, will do very 
well for the city and small town deal- 
ers, and those in the rural districts 
may make such additions and sub- 
stitutions as the occasion demands. 
We also do not wish the hardware 
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man to feel that he should use these 
ads in single column size. They are 
shown in this size merely because 
of space limitations. Each and all 
of these ads may be made 2 or -3- 
column in size, depending upon the 
items listed and cuts used. 

The early spring months offer a 
decided opportunity to the retail ad- 
vertiser, for people seem to spend 
more freely during that season. It 
is our hope that many dealers will 
make use of these suggested ads, 
and we would appreciate receiving 
copies of them. 

In arranging the set-up for the 
ads, we have made use of type and 
border styles that will be found in 
most newspaper offices. We would 
suggest in sending the copy to the 
newspaper to specify following the 
style of the ad as you see it printed 
on this page, and send with the copy 
one of the ads taken from this page. 
In case the newspaper does not have 
the type styles called for, they, at 
least, will have a guide, and will pro- 
duce a set-up as closely approximat- 
ing our suggested ads as is possible. 








And last of all is one that gets the 
housewife to visit your store 


Make Spring 
Housecleaning 


Easy— 


Take the toil out of 
housecleaning by 
using modern labor- 
saving devices. See 
them on display at 
our store. A vacu- 
um cleaner will save 
your rugs the strain 
of beating and do 
the work better. 
H o usecleaning 
helps in profusion, 
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Smith-Jones 


Hardware Co. 
4-5 Main Street 
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Keeping Track of the Stock of Tires 


Use This System and You’ll Always Know the 
Condition of This Department 


1 ACK in the early days of the 
century, when the automobile 
was regarded as something of 

a novelty, the sight of a car in opera- 
tion during the winter months or 
during the inclement days of spring 
or fall was decidedly unusual. Not 
so today, however. Winter’s snow 
and sleet, the frozen roads of late 
autumn and the rains of spring mean 
little or nothing to it. The season 
of operation is without end, and this 
means that it is constantly in use; 
constant use means wear and tear 
on tires, and this in turn means tire 
sales. Tires are legitimate hardware 
items in the fullest sense and are 
real profit-producers for the firms 
handling them. 

The average hardware dealer, 
possessed of a little ingenuity, may 
make his own racks without diffi- 
culty from lengths of pipe or even 
from wood. Once they are made it 
is a good idea to have them painted 
in some color that will catch the eye 
and draw it in the direction of the 
stock. It is also a good idea to keep 
the oldest stock to the front by the 
simple process of placing the new 
tires to the rear and automatically 
pushing the older ones forward. This 
serves to keep your racks filled with 
tires which are comparatively new. 


Keeping Track of Stock 


One of the best methods we know 





of for keeping track of tire stock is 
used by a well known merchant of 
the Middle West. This man keeps 
a card index with a separate card 
for every size. In the upper left 
hand corner is the minimum number 
of that size carried in stock. Below 
are ruled columns headed as follows: 
“Name,” “cost,” “date,” “ordered,” 
“received,” “sold” and “in stock.” 

Let us suppose that the size of 
the tire in question is a 30x3% 
clincher and the minimum stock car- 
ried is twenty tires. There are 
twenty tires in stock and the num- 
ber is accordingly entered in the 
column “in stock.” Let us assume 
that on Feb. 14 the dealer sends in 
an order for twenty “Complex Cords” 
at $10 each. The name of the tire 
is entered in the column headed 
“name,” the price is set down oppo- 
site under the head “cost” and the 
date of the order follows under 
“date.” 

The shipment arrives on Feb. 24 
and accordingly the date is entered 
under the “date” column directly be- 
low the date on which the order was 
sent, while the number of tires re- 
ceived (twenty) parallels it un- 
der “received.” This brings the to- 
tal stock up to forty, and this is ac- 
cordingly entered in the last column 
under “in stock.” 

On Feb. 26 five tires are sold, and 
the date is recorded in its proper 


Just tires and tubes—but they bring the motorists to Northrup’s Hardware Store, Middletown, N. Y. 


place, while the number sold is en- 
tered in column “sold.” The five 
tires are deducted from the amount 
in stock, and the total of thirty-five 
is entered under the “in stock” head- 
ing. Additional sales are made, and 
the entries are recorded and the de- 
ductions made from the total num- 
ber in stock. By running his eye 
down the last column the dealer may 
ascertain at a glance the number of 
tires he has in stock and when the 
number approaches the minimum of 
twenty, which means that it is time 
to reorder. Simple, isn’t it? Just 
try it out and prove it. 

Always let your customers know 
that you handle this line. Advertise 
tires and display them as well. Cir- 
cularize your customers. When a 
car stops outside of your store why 
not take a look at the condition of 
its tires and either suggest a sale to 
the car owner directly, write him a 
letter or hang a card on his steering 
wheel calling attention to the fact 
that he needs a new tire or a spare. 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows a tire display from Northrup’s 
Hardware Store, Middletown, N. Y. 
This firm makes it a practice of in- 
cluding a tire price list with every 
purchase made at the store and also 
includes a timely circular of items it 
is featuring at the time. It’s all good 
publicity and helps increase tire 
sales. 
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This garden tool rack of Bush & Handwerk, Joliet, Ill., brings the home gardener into the store. 





business is the creating of an 

impression that your particu- 
lar hardware store is the place in 
which to buy hardware. The best 
helping hand is your show window, 
and the newspapers, personal letters, 
circulars and house-to-house can- 
vasses are also powerful allies. Peo- 
ple must be shown, and the merchant 
who does not think it worth while to 
put in good, snappy displays and pay 
strict attention to his newspaper ads 
probably believes that the consuming 
public is made up of mind readers. 


QO NE of the really great things in 


Garden Tools in Demand 


In the spring Nature begins to 
open her eyes after a long, hard sleep 
and people are a good deal the same 
way. They begin to shows signs of 
increased activity. The live hard- 
ware merchant puts the winter mer- 
chandise out of sight before the robin 
returns to take up its busy task of 
hunting worms. The spring mer- 
chandise comes to the front and, like 
the earth, the hardware store takes 
on new life. Spring merchandise 
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Once there, the salesmen do 


Lawn and Garden Tools— 


The Hardware Spring Tonic 


By M. E. WyYcKorr 


shown in the store and displayed in 
the windows gives the store a new 
atmosphere. Like the budding trees 
and shrubs, the hardware store takes 
on a different appearance. Spring 
merchandise in the newspaper ads 
and on the circulars serves to create 
the impression that your hardware 
store is the place in which to buy 
spring hardware. 

Among the very earliest things for 
which there is a demand are garden 
and lawn tools. These should be dis- 
played just as close to the front door 
as it is possible to get them. A good 
rule which thousands of dealers fol- 
low is in keeping the seasonable mer- 
chandise up near the front of the 


.store where it can be seen and where 


it will frequently sell itself. Acces- 
sibility of stocks to both the mer- 
chant and the consumer, particularly 
in the case of such seasonal mer- 
chandise, is a very great factor in 
present day methods of doing busi- 
ness. 

Bush & Handwerk, Joliet, Ill., put 
in a window display of garden and 
lawn tools long before anyone 


thought of actually making a garden 
or fixing up a chicken coop. There 
is a lot of psychology in making early 
displays because more attention is at- 
tracted to the merchandise as it looks 
somewhat strange during the last 
days of winter and arrests the atten- 
tion more quickly. Once this is ac- 
complished, the desire to buy is es- 
tablished and if a sale is not made at 
once it will consummate later when 
the actual need arises. 


“The Early Bird .. .” 


Take a tip from the old adage “The 
early bird catches the worm.” Don’t 
wait until your competitor starts to 
trim a spring window or run spring 
ads in the local paper. Get in on 
your share of the business before the 
whistle blows and everybody is buy- 
ing wherever they can make pur- 
chases. Do a little missidnary work 
with the consumers in your territory. 
Start early and sell them the big idea 
of your hardware store for all their 
spring needs. 

A good, snappy price on some pop- 
ular garden or lawn tool will bring 
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the customers in, and once that is 
accomplished the chances of selling 
other spring merchandise are golden. 


Displaying Seasonal Merchandise 


There are some worth while ideas 
in the accompanying illustrations. 
The illustration from the Churchill 
Hardware Co. of Galesburg, IIl., is 
worthy of study. Notice the combin- 
ation lawn mower and bicycle rack 
in the center of the floor. The space 
is always filled with some seasonable 
merchandise and the rack is moved 
in very early and the lawn mowers 
put out in order to attract attention. 
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ords. He is a merchandiser of the 
first rank and believes in suggesting 
seasonal merchandise at the earliest 
possible-‘moment. His windows, ad- 
vertisements and floor space all work 
for him and the combination of the 
three goes a long way toward helping 
swell the profits. 


Many Suggestions in This Display 


There are many profitable ideas to 
be derived from the illustration from 
Bush & Handwerk, Joliet, Ill. The 
center display rack for garden and 
lawn tools makes a background for 
an attractive window. The display 
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for the old “boys” the wall is hung 
with. horse shoes for pitching. 
Drains are clogged up in spring and 
so they show force pumps or plumb- 
ers’ friends. This is a “work and 
play” window but everything is sea- 
sonal to the last degree. 

This is the kind of a window that 
will make many a man stop and won- 
der if he is ready to get his lawn 
and garden in shape. Once he stops 
he’s half sold. 

There are some merchants who are 
not going to get enough garden and 
lawn tools for their requirements 
this season, especially those who have 


Note 

these 
steel 
goods 


Notice the way in which the Churchill Hardware Co., Galesburg, Ill., displays its lawn mowers and 


Right across the aisle are the nails, 
and in some ways that is a good place 
to have spring merchandise because 
everyone needs nails in the spring 
time. Then the screen wire is handy 
in round compartments under the 
counter but where it will attract at- 
tention. 


How Churchill Does It 


The garden and lawn seeds are 
shown on the ledge of the counter 
and the garden tools are hung 
against the wall. 
one of the finest hardware stores in 
the State and despite a railroad 
strike which almost crippled local 
business he is well pleased over the 
year’s sales and states that his 
Christmas business surpassed all rec- 


Mr. Churchill has © 


steel goods. The arrows point the way 
rack is sturdily built and is painted 
white and the bright steel tools make 
a good showing upon it. They have 
shown practically everything that a 
man would need around the house 
and garden in the spring. There are 
the spades, rakes, hoes, forks, shovels 
and similar tools. Also notice the 
lawn seed in two large pans in the 
front with a display of package seeds 
at the right. Poultry netting is in 
large demand at an early season for 
fences, chicken yards, flower beds 
and coops, gates and ornamental 
fencing as well as trellises. 

In making this window, these 
hardware men have not forgotten 
that “all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” and so they have 
put in a few pair of roller skates and 





been slow in sending in their orders. 
Sales will go to the merchant who has 
the goods and who advises the com- 
munity to that effect. Every indica- 
tion points to brisk business this 
spring, and it is to be hoped that the 
readers of HARDWARE AGE will get 
started early and make a good clean- 
up. Business has been backward and 
the early spring sales should begin 
to bring it back to normal, so get out 
the lawn and garden tools, display 
them, advertise them, talk them, and 
the sales for the first six months of 
1923 will put to shame the figures 
for the first six months of 1922. This 
should be a big year and it will be 
if the necessary energy and optimism 
are put into the business. 
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Live chicks drew attention to this display of the Fitchburg Hardware Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
C. H. Twombly designed it 


Anticipate the Demand for Poultry Supplies 


GGS boiled, fried, scrambled 

or poached served with ham 

or bacon may be found on 
the average American breakfast 
table for 365 days each year. The 
great majority of cakes, custards, 
many puddings and other desserts 
contain two or three eggs. There is 
no disputing the statement that there 
is a tremendous annual consumption 
-of eggs. Where dod they all come 
from? Hens, of course, but who 
cares for the hens? Many thousands 
of men and women. Some do it for 


a livelihood and others for a pastime. 
In every community wherever there 
is a little open space between houses 





William 


you will find people keeping chick- 
ens, ducks, turkeys, geese or some 
kind of fowl. 


First Class Sales Prospects 


These people are first class pros- 
pects for poultry equipment and sup- 
plies. Poultry raising becomes a 
profitable hobby with even the back- 
yard fanciers, and of course those 
who go into the business profession- 
ally use scientific methods, necessi- 
tating the purchase of considerable 
equipment and sundries. All of this 
material can be carried in your 
stocks and will pay handsomely in 
return for any merchandising effort 


Schorm arranged this interesting window for the R. G. Brewer Co., Rye, N. Y. 


you might give this useful line. 

At this particular time of the year 
poultry raisers are planning to breed 
chicks and will need incubators, 
colony brooders, special chick feeds, 
oat sproaters, egg testers, feeders, 
water founts, and close woven poul- 
try wire. Incubators and colony 
brooders run fairly high in money, 
and each sale on either of these 
items means a goodly profit to the 
dealer. Incubators should be demon- 
strated in the window, and in that 
section of the store which is de- 
voted to poultry equipment. Many 
dealers have made up interesting 
window displays with colony brocd- 
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ers in which live chicks are shown. 
Everyone stops to look at these little 
fluffy birds as they pick away and 
hop from place to place. 


An Attention-Compelling Window 


G. H. Twombly, advertising and 
display manager for the Fitchburg 
Hardware Co., Fitchburg, Mass., re- 
cently made up a real, live sales win- 
dow on poultry goods. The princi- 
pal display consisted of 200 Rhode 
Island Red chicks under a large 
hover, and twenty-four Pekin duck- 
lings with a small pond in which they 
could swim. In other parts of the 
display he had incubators, chick 
feed, chicken remedies, disinfectant, 
hen house paint, and similar items. 
The little ducklings attracted con- 
siderable attention because of their 
vigorous activities, swimming about 
the miniature pond, and strutting 
about. The chicks were pretty lively 
also, much to the delight of many 
small children who then and there 
conceived the notion of raising poul- 
try on a somewhat limited scale, 
which, however, meant some sales on 
both chicks, and equipment as well as 
on feed. ps, 

The outlet for poultry goods is big 
enough and offers sufficient profit to 
warrant a thorough survey of the 
local field. Make up a list of profes- 
sional poultry fanciers in your com- 
munity, and solicit them personally 
for their spring equipment trade. 
Such items as feeders, drinking 
founts and the like are exposed to 
the weather and need replacement 
at least once a year on the majority 
of big poultry farms. These people 


will now be in the market for extra 
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incubators and extra colony brooders, 
hovers, and the bigger items in this 
line that mean real profits to you. 
If your list seems to be pretty large 
write a good sales letter to each pros- 
pect, call on as many as possible, and 
telephone to another batch. Use 
your windows to augment your pro- 
motion plans, and have your stock in 
such condition that you can readily 
demonstrate any of the many items 
that the chicken raiser may ask you 
about. 
Replacements Needed 


Every spring the R. G. Brewer Co., 
Rye, N. Y., makes a strong bid for 
the local trade of poultry fanciers in 
that section. One often finds both 
of the store windows trimmed with 
this line. Incubators and brooders 
will be shown in one window, to- 
gether with the many accessories that 
are needed. In the other window 
will be featured the various all-year 
supplies that are often replaced in 
the spring. 

For the past two spring seasons 
William Scharm, who dresses the 
Brewer windows, has made up 
some miniature poultry yards in 
which live chicks may be seen 
running about. The local news- 
paper at the same time carried ad- 
vertisements calling attention to the 
window, and the goods. displayed. 
Mr. Scharm also telephoned to many 
of his best prospects, and told them 
that the Brewer. store was ready to 
serve all those who were raising 
poultry. 

Mr. Brewer tells us that the an- 
nual spring business in this line 
alone is well worth all the effort a 
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The poultry raiser, 
amateur or profes- 
will find 
many things in this 


sional, 


window to interest 


him. Otto J. Gress 
trimmed this dis- 
play for the Bunting 


Hardware Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


dealer can give it. There are, of 
course, many re-sales on other items 
throughout the year, but the big in- 
cubating and mating season is in the 
early spring. 

The Bunting Hardware Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has always found good 
profits in poultry necessities. Otto 
J. Gress has trimmed some mighty 
fine windows for this firm, and he 
has often found it a simple matter 
to make selling appeals in window 
displays devoted to this line. The 
picture of one of this company’s 
window trims made by Mr. Gress. 
shows three incubators, and several 
types of brooders, as well as numer- 
cus other essential items. 


Remember the Farmer 


If you are in a real agricultural 
district you probably have a -good 
farmer prospect list. Remember that 
the average farmer’s wife is a bit 
of an enthusiast on the breeding of 
poultry, and the marketing of eggs. 
Why not get up a special sales letter 
appealing to her? In your litera- 
ture to this class of prospects men- 
tion some of your leading items and 
give quotations. Manufacturers will 
be glad to furnish you with sales lit- 
erature. You can place your name 
and address on these circulars, and 
include them with your monthly 
statements, and your regular sales 
letters. Hand them out to your cus- 
tomers who come in the store. They 
will interest many prospects. A 
special incubator demonstration held 
inside your store would serve to at- 
tract-many people, and would result 
in sales, and you could advertise this 
extensively to great advantage. 
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Effective 
Rope 
Displays 


ROBABLY nine out of every 
ten hardware stores in the 
country stock rope. Yet how 
often do you see it displayed? A 
window display devoted exclusively 
to rope is one of the things you see 
only at odd and infrequent intervals. 
And yet what an effective display 
rope can make if it is properly used. 
The photographs of the displays on 
this page are notable examples. 
They are the kind of windows that 
compel attention. 
At every hardware convention and 
exposition rope manufacturers dis- 
play manila and sisal rope in a dozen 
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Information usually results in sales. 
Newark, Ohio, used these labeled 


or more different ways. The sales 
helps furnished, the possible dis- 
plays suggested, are easy to obtain. 

The uses of rope are sO many, so 
varied and so essential that a win- 





Hemp, string, twine, rope and the acéessory blocks and tackles make a complete 
bs, display for Eaton & Wilson, New London, Conn. 


That’s why the 


Crane-Krieg Hardware Co.. 
samples of hemp in a rope display 


dow display should not be hard to 


arrange. Every dealer who sells to 
farmers sells rope. Contractors, 
railroads, truckmen, boats of all 


kinds, factories and janitors all need 
rope. 

A window display with photo- 
graphs in the foreground showing 
some of the common and unfamiliar 
uses of rope, and having the back- 
ground of the window arranged with 
coils of different types and sizes of 
rope, would be an attraction in any 
community. Manufacturers will be 
only too glad to supply you with the 
necessary photographs, showing, for 
instance, rope ladders on the sides 
of ships, some of the rope cables 
used in India for crossing streams, 
rope used by the Italian troops in 
the Alps, various types of rope used 
aboard ship, on the farm, in the 
mine and on air ships. 

You could attract attention on any 
street with a display of this kind. 
Show actual pieces of the different 
kinds of rope used in the photo- 
graphs and direct attention with 
show cards to the coils in the back- 
ground of the window. 

Try it out. The whole world is 
watching and waiting for the un- 
usual. If you want unusual inter- 
est, unusual sales, unusual success, 
do the unusual. 
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Practical Advice on “Cans” and “Can’ ts” by an Expert 


By Frank H. Shevit 


Counselor on Taxation, 120 Broadway, New York City 


N this article will be enumerated 

a number of the more important 

and general items which may be 
deducted from gross income by cor- 
porations and individuals when 
making up Federal income tax re- 
ports, together with a brief explana- 
tion of the general regulations ap- 
plying thereto. It must be stated, 
however, at this point that with 
many of the deductions there are 
certain exceptions which, because 
of the technical explanation re- 
quired, cannot be covered in this 
article to advantage. 

It might also be stated at this 
point that the necessity of making 
up income tax reports emphasizes 
the importance of a correct and sim- 
plified method of keeping records 
so as to facilitate using the data 
necessary for these reports. This 
subject will be discussed in a suc- 
ceeding article. 

Heading the list of items which 
are deductible from gross income 
are business expenses. Under this 
heading will naturally come such 
items as the cost of all goods sold, 
whether over the counter or in the 
execution of a contract, together 
with the labor, the selling and man- 
ufacturing expenses. In addition, 
there are such items as the cost of 
supplies, repairs in the case of a 
manufacturing business, compensa- 
tion of officers and employees for 
traveling expenses while away from 
home solely in the pursuit of the 
trade or business, advertising, to- 
gether with insurance against fire, 
storm, theft, accident or liability. 
Rent paid on a building for busi- 
ness purposes is also a proper de- 
duction from gross income. In the 
case of individuals, a reasonable 
allowance is made for traveling ex- 
penses, including railroad fare, 
meals and lodging, but in all cases 
the traveling must be done solely 
on business. 


Traveling Expenses 


A salesman who is paid a stated 
salary or a commission with no ex- 
pense allowance may deduct his 
traveling expenses, including the 
entire amount expended for such 
items as transportation, meals and 
lodgings. In such cases, of course, 





a business house may deduct the 
entire amount paid to the salesman 
whether for salary or commission 
or expenses or for all three. 

All materials used or sold must 
be computed for income tax pur- 
poses at their invoiced cost. For 
calculating the value of the inven- 
tory as it enters into the income 
tax reports, it is optional with the 
taxpayer whether these goods are 
included in the inventory at their 
actual cost, or their market price 
at the time of taking inventory. 
However, if a business house once 
adopts the plan of using the market 
price, that practice must be con- 
tinued from year to year unless per- 
mission to change is granted -by the 
Treasury Department. 


Repairs 


The general rule covering deduc- 
tions for repairs is to the effect that 
the cost of all necessary repairs 
which neither materially add to the 
value of the property nor appreci- 
ably prolong its life, but keep it 
in an ordinarily effective operating 
condition, may be deducted. For 
example, the cost of painting the 
hall of a building comes under the 
classification of a deductible repair 
expense. On the other hand, the 
cost of installing a new heating 
plant would materially affect the 
value of the property and as such 
may not be deducted. 


Salaries and Commissions 


Compensation paid for personal 
services either as salaries or com- 
missions may be included in the list 
of deductions from gross income. 
There are certain regulations, how- 
ever, governing an excessive pay- 
ment of salaries, which regulations 
are framed to prevent the distribu- 
tion of the profits of a business. For 
that reason, therefore, only a rea- 
sonable allowance for salaries or 
other compensation for personal 
services rendered may be deducted. 


Bonuses and Donations 


Where bonuses are paid to em- 
ployees, the department will allow 
such payments to be deducted from 
gross income when the amounts 
paid as bonuses are in good faith 


and as additional compensation for 
services actually rendered by the 
employees, provided, however, such 
payments when added to the stipu- 
lated salaries do not exceed a rea- 
sonable compensation for the ser- 
vices rendered. 

Donations made to employees and 
others which do not have in them 
the element of compensation or are 
in excess of real, reasonable com- 
pensation for services rendered are 
construed as gratuities and are not 
deductible. 


Interest 


Interest paid or accrued within 
the year on indebtedness may be 
deducted from gross income, except 
that interest on indebtedness in- 
curred or continued to purchase se- 
curities, such as municipal bonds 
and first Liberty Loan 3% per cent 
bonds, interest coupons of which 
are wholly exempted, is not deducti- 
ble from gross income. 

Interest calculated for cost keep- 
ing or other purposes on account 
of capital or surplus invested in 
business, but which does not repre- 
sent a charge under an interest 
bearing obligation, is not an allow- 
able deduction from gross income. 

Federal taxes (except income, 
war profits and excess profits 
taxes), State and local taxes (except 
taxes against local improvements, 
such as streets, sidewalks tending 
to improve the value of the prop- 
erty assessed) are deductible from 
gross income. 

In computing the net income of 
an individual, no deduction is al- 
lowed for taxes imposed upon his 
interest as a shareholder or mem- 
ber of a bank or other corporation, 
which are paid by the corporation 
without reimbursement from the 
taxpayer. The amount of taxes so 
paid should not be included in the 
income of the shareholder or mem- 
ber of a corporation. 

The foregoing constitutes a num- 
ber of the permissible deductions, 
but are by no means complete. It 
is planned to present some further 
deductions with explanations in a 
later article, as space does not per- 
mit covering the subject fully in 
this issue. 
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EDITORIAL 


Regulating Revolver Sales 


FFORTS are being made by the United 

States Revolver Association, 14 West Forty- 
eighth Street, New York City, and by a number 
of civic organizations, police officials and lawyers 
to have a uniform revolver law enacted so that 
“none but citizens, personally known, or proper- 
ly identified to a licensed dealer in firearms,” 
may be “permitted to purchase pistols or re- 
volvers.” 

Bills framed for the purpose of controlling 
the sale and purchase of pistols and revolvers 
have been introduced recently in nearly every 
State Legislature. 

“Should even a few of these measures be en- 
acted,” says a circular issued by the United 
States Revolver Association, “the result would 
be confusion and conflict of authority which 
would make effective enforcement impossible 
and, far from improving conditions, would make 
them infinitely worse.” 

Consequently the association has prepared a 
“uniform law and jis recommending its enact- 
ment in all of the States.” 

Briefly and specifically the proposed bill af- 
fects the hardware dealer in the following way: 
He must be licensed to sell firearms. He shall 
not be permitted to display pistols or revolvers, 
or imitations thereof, where they can be seen 
from the outside of the store. He must not sell, 
barter, hire or lend pistols or revolvers to minors, 
unnaturalized foreign-born persons or any per- 
son ever convicted of any felony. 

He will be required to make out triplicate 
records for every pistol and revolver he sells, 
and forward by registered mail one copy to the 
Secretary of State, and one copy to the chief of 
police in the city or town or the sheriff of the 
county in which the seller resides, and he must 
retain the other copy six years. Suitable penal- 
ties are provided for infraction of the law. 

This bill is obviously not designed to encour- 
age the sale or purchase of firearms. It is, how- 
ever, somewhat refreshing to find that the advo- 
cates of the uniform revolver law entertain no 
sentimental delusions that, by regulating the 
sale of revolvers, they will remove the incentives 


to crime. 
As it proposes to prevent confusion and in- 


COMMENT 


effectual law enforcement the purposes of this 
bill are good. But the duties of society do not 
end there. The ways and means of removing 
some of the social and economic causes that, di- 
rectly and indirectly, incite to crime should be 
more seriously studied and more thoroughly in- 


vestigated. 
ok BS * 


According to their temper, men are 
sharpened or broken on the grinding 
wheel of adversity. 


* * * 


Spring Buying 


_ a facts stand out prominently from 
the mass of present-day market informa- 
tion, and no hardware buyer can afford to under- 
estimate them. 

Briefly expressed these facts are: first, short- 
ages; second, higher prices, and third, improve- 
ment in general business conditions. 

Shortages in some lines, such as wire goods, 
for instance, are reported to be acute. Most of 
the present shortages are natural. Difficulties 
in obtaining raw materials, fuel shortages, 
freight embargoes and freight car shortages, la- 
bor difficulties, the fact that there are, relative- 
ly, no surplus stocks, while at the same time buy- 
ing has been steadily increasing, have all con- 
tributed to the cause. 

When there are shortages, according to the 
laws of supply and demand, higher prices are 
inevitable. There will be high prices as long as 
there are shortages or the probabilities of short- 
ages. 

But in spite of these conditions, or as some 
are inclined to believe, because of them, general 
business conditions are steadily improving. If 
the hardware buyer chooses to be governed by 
market indications, and by the opinions of ex- 
perienced observers he will cover his require- 
ments for spring and summer goods fully and 
without hesitation. 

If he has profited by the costly experience of 
1919 and 1920 he will not speculate. He will not 
place duplicate orders with different jobbers in 
the hope of getting one filled. He will keep his 
shelves comfortably balanced but never crowded. 
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luncheon recently, and with 

about 500 other fellows listened 
for an hour to a speaker who spent 
his time drawing horrible examples 
of what he termed the unethical con- 
duct of business men. He used the 
professional man as the fine example 
and the merchant as the goat. 

According to his theories the 
doctors of America are giving all 
their discoveries to the world while 
the business men are selfishly self- 
centered. 

He hugged to his breast the illu- 
sion that all merchants are thieves— 
that all business men are liars—that 
trade is the tramping ground of 
treachery. 


© aan os a big business 


You Get What You're Looking For 


At first I was so shocked that I 
gasped—then I was mad—and finally 
I beg2n enjoying myself, because I 
came to the conclusion that he had 
gone out looking for the stuff he was 
spilling and business is so big and 
occupies so many people that in it 
you can find apparent verification for 
just about anything you want. Just 
imagine a display prepared to drive 
immigrants away from the United 
States—cactus from California, 
sandburrs from Minnesota, poison 
ivy from New Hampshire, rattle- 
snakes from Montana, sand _ flees 
from Florida, alkali from Utah, 
cyclones from Kansas, floods from 
Ohio, mosquitos from New Jersey, 
and railroad service from the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford. 
Sure, that’s us—we have all those 
things in the United States but they 
do not represent this country of ours 
—not by a long shot—they are the 
irritations—the heat rash of healthy 
people who demand diversions. 


In the Open 


Now most men who buy and sell 
merchandise do not even try to kid 
themselves into a belief that their 
endeavors are bounded by four 
white walls of “do unto others as ye 
would that they should do unto you.” 
They know that wolves abound, but 
they know also that thieves thrive 
mostly on honest men. They know 
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that dishonesty does not dominate; 
that for every crook in business 
there are a hundred honest men— 
that dishonesty works under cover 
while those dominated by high ideals 
to which they apply themselves are 
in the open. 


Where Trade Ethics Are Taught 

And as this misguided oratorical 
wonder worked himself to a high 
frenzy over money mad merchants, 
I realized that he didn’t know the 
meaning of a trade association. He 
probably doesn’t know that the retail 
druggists are organized to better 
the trade of which they are a part. 
It’s likely that he never heard of the 
great national organization of candy 
manufacturers. To him has never 
come the constructive keynote of the 
Retail Grocers’ Association. He 
doesn’t know that the toy industry is 
constantly cleaning house, and that 
frequently there is so little dust 
about that the cleaning really 
amounts to a polish. He certainly 
never attended a hardware con- 
vention—retailers’, wholesalers’ or 
manufacturers’. The time, the en- 
ergy, the brains, the expense that 
has gone into bettering the service 
of this industry would be news to 
him. I’d better say will be because 
I have an appointment with him and 
I shall endeavor to make clear that 
these “trade people” have codes of 
ethics as clean, as compelling, as un- 
selfish as any of the moral inher- 
itance of any group of professional 
men that ever lived. I hope to put 
his truly great speaking ability to 
work in a more needed endeavor than 
that of awakening or shocking mer- 
chants to their ethical responsibil- 
ities. 

Where Service Strikes Its Stride 


A trip through the coming retail 
hardware conventions would do that 
man a heap of good. He would not 
find dealers hugging selfishly to 
their breasts the secrets that have 
made them successful. He would not 
witness star chamber sessions where 
dealers planned to twist the profiteer- 
ing anger into the American public. 
He would not find distrust and envy 
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“The Glhics of 


a Werchant 


By Roy F. Soule 


running rampant—not by a long 
shot. He would witness merchants 
earnestly planning better service for 
their customers, and he would find 
the men who had made money from 
well planned and economically op- 
erated business systems explaining 
those plans in detail for the good of 
the trade. He would see laid bare 
for the benefit of the industry, hun- 
dreds of things that would make 
even professional men sit up and 
take notice. He would learn that it 
is never the known but always the 
unknown that men fear, and he 
might realize that white may be 
made to look dark by shadow experts. 


Great Unselfish Men 


For many years I have been call- 
ing on the merchants of America 
seeking the things that have made 
big men who render big service and 
I have yet to meet a real hardware 
merchant who failed to “give up” 
from his valuable experience. I 
could mention hundreds of cases 
where these great unselfish men 
might have suffered from more 
severe local competition because of 
such generosity, but their business 
ethics demanded full action on every 
idea and they threw their books wide 
open. When I hear such men 
maligned I just naturally resent the 





—‘‘ready and willing to give their 
experiences” 


injustice and resentment isn’t pas- 
sive. 
Where “Corners” Are Broken 


And now another convention pe- 
riod is upon us. Once more the well- 
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organized retail merchants of the 
various states assemble to swap 
ideas and to recharge the batteries 
of business. More and more these 
men are realizing that they are 
united for Service—that a retail 
hardware association is a powerful 
instrument through which to ex- 
pand the force and service of those 
things which have for them worked 
well locally. It is the machinery 
which makes multiples from pat- 
terns supplied by individual dealers. 
The dealer who has succeeded be- 
yond his wildest dreams in selling 
some special line tells how he did it; 
the merchant who has a time-saving, 
error-eliminating price book system 
explains it for the good of all; the 
man with a wonderful delivery sys- 
tem—the one with new cost account- 
ing methods—the chap with a rapid 
inventory wrinkle—the specialist on 
handling and educating help — all 
have something to say. There are 
hundreds of nice little “market cor- 
ners” broken, voluntarily, because of 
trade ethics—because of big, manly, 
helpful habits. 

In the early days of these asso- 
ciations there were many men who 
came like vultures to a feast—to get 
and not to give—but the ring-leaders 
in these associations, and they main- 
tained a healthy majority, set a reg- 
ular example, and the converts they 
made were legion. 

Now most dealers go to their state 
convention all set to take their part 
in the program—prepared to jump 
into the question box with valuable 
contributions—ready and willing to 
give of their experience. 

Selfish? Well, if they are their 
smoke screen is a pippin. 


The Overworked State Secretary 


And at every state hardware con- 
vention there is one mightily over- 
worked man-—one chap who answers 
4000 questions a day—who is ex- 
pected to “remember every name and 
face”—who is supposed to be archi- 
tect, electrician, carpenter, freight 
specialist, mind reader, express 
agent, ticket scalper, information 
bureau, insurance engineer and a 
few other things. Of course, you 
recognize the state secretary. You’re 
to be congratulated—frequently he 
doesn’t recognize himself. 

These men often run the gravest 
risk of a breakdown by endeavoring 
to do thirty days’ work in a week. 
Even with their work most carefully 
planned and delegated the strain is 
tremendous, One of the toughest 
parts of the secretary’s job is to be 
at his best meeting the members of 
his association while he is under 
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such a strain. In many conventions 
there are merchants who realize this. 
You will see them arriving early 
and promptly volunteering their ser- 
vices for special work. 


President Up Against the Real Thing 


There is one more convention offi- 
cial who is up against the real thing. 
The president is usually a small town 
merchant; the convention is usually 
held in a city. The big town sort of 
takes a fellow’s breath away. To 
run a convention program smoothly 
is a whale of a job, and the wonder 
is that so many of these small town 
dealers rise so splendidly to the occa- 
sion. 

The president is invariably up 
against one standard difficulty. The 
men who hang it on him ought to 
be shot and no questions asked. 
The programs are carefully planned 
in advance, and if run on schedule 
as planned they are good. Enter the 
double-jointed wrecker of harmony 
—bent on putting that program on 
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— ‘he must be at his best meeting the 
members of his association” 


the blink—they really do not plan to 
puncture it, but when they finish it 
is frequently about as holeprocf as 
a well made colander. 

Always they come gladly herald- 
ing the arrival of some more or less 
noted character who can be readily 
induced to make a speech. The sug- 
gestion of “just five minutes for Mr. 
Top Notch” has hung crépe on a 
lot of convention meetings. They 
stretch five minutes into an hour 
without batting an eye, and the 
president is placed in the very em- 
barrassing position of either calling 
the big one back to earth or seeing 
downright discourtesy handed to 
those men who have accepted the as- 
sociation invitation to speak on the 
program. 

Last winter I saw a really big as- 
sociation man who had a very care- 
fully prepared constructive mer- 
chandising message called upon to 
deliver his address just fifteen min- 
utes before the time for adjourn- 
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— ‘they stretch five minutes into an 
hour without batting an eye” 


ment. I admired the judgment and 
courage that made him refuse to play 
ball. 


Attention, Mr. President! 


Now, Mr. President—please take 
a tip from an old-timer. Stick to 
your program—absolutely. If mem- 
bers rush you with volunteer sugges- 
tions, thank them with rich enthu- 
siasm, but add that you will place 
new members on your program only 
when the regularly advertised speak- 
ers have finished. That’s a very sim- 
ple rule—it will cause no fair- 
minded man to take offense, and it 
may save you the most embarrassed 
hour of your presidential career. 


When Promptness Is A Measure of 
Appreciation 


One more pointer—if you have 
out-of-town guests among your 
speakers and you have agreed to 
pay any part of their expenses, have 
the currency handy—promptness in 
this cannot be rated a virtue. It’s 
mighty bad manners to say “mail us 
your bill.” I speak from the heart. 
Right now I have two expense ac- 
counts overdue from people for whom 
I made the mistake of lecturing with- 
out charge. One of these bills is for 
$40. It isn’t the amount of money 
involved; it’s the fact that prompt- 
ness in such matters is a measure of 
appreciation. 


Two Words in a Closing Paragraph 


And in closing, beware of boot- 
leggers. It is probable that official 
testing committees will be appointed 
to report on the quality of all local 
spiritus frumenti. There is a danger 
in this, however, failure to report 
may be taken as an indication that 
the committee has uncovered some- 
thing good and may break up a per- 
fectly good meeting—seriously, I’m 
going to two hardware conventions 
this year. I need it. The ethics that 
have made hardware men may not 
be professional, but they are power- 
ful and have richly encouraged the 
growth of the kind of men that look 
good to me. 
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Possibilities i Poultry Netting and Wire 


Wire Keeps the 
Poultry in 
and Shuts Out 


Disease 


OULTRY filching and water- 

melon consumption are two 

points sure to be found in any 
story dealing with the life and habits 
of the African-American. Statistics, 
however, would probably show that 
more poultry is lost because of in- 
discriminate wandering on the part 
of the chickens. If they survive both 
the dangers of the road and con- 
fiscation by neighbors they incur for 
their owners the wrath of the neigh- 
borhood, because they destroy gar- 
dens and lawns. 

These difficulties are not to be 
found in communities that boast an 
energetic hardware dealer. Such a 
merchant would keep local poultry 
raisers supplied with an adequate 
amount of poultry netting, and all of 
their problems would be overcome. 
When he sold these fowl breeders 
their netting he would also see to it 
that they were equipped with suf- 
ficient staples, a hammer, poultry 
supplies, tar paper for the roofs of 
the coops, and padlocks to lock up 
these coops at night. 

If you are filling the bill in your 
town as a progressive hardware mer- 
chant you are undoubtedly selling 
large quantities of poultry netting. 
If you have not given this line all 
the attention it merits you had bet- 
ter feature it this spring and cash 
in on the profits. Springtime means 
that many poultry farmers will fix 
up their coops, replenish their equip- 
ment, repair coops, augment their 





broods and need plenty of new net- 
ting to fence in new coops and to 
replace rusted and broken fencing 
about the coops and runs. 

The present is exactly the right 
time to go after this business. 
Your current newspaper advertis- 
ing should mention this line, appeal- 
ing to your prospects to keep up the 
appearances and efficiency of their 
chicken yards. Each spring the num- 
ber of poultry raisers increases be- 
cause of the rising costs of eggs and 
fowls for food. All winter long thou- 
sands of people have planned to 
breed chickens, and the spring is the 
best time in which to make the start. 


Window Displays Help 


Your local advertising should, of 
course, be bolstered up at this time 
with good window display. The dis- 
play pictured on this page was made 
up especially for HARDWARE AGE 
through the courtesy of a large Chi- 
cago jobber. It took exactly thirty 
minutes to assemble and arrange the 
stock shown. Surely you can do as 
well in the same time. This display 
features screen wire and screens, to- 
gether with the necessary staples, in 
addition to the rolls of poultry net- 
ting. All of this serves to remind 
us that a kindred line to poultry net- 
ting is screen wire cloth. 

People who appreciate the danger 
of the house fly and other infectious 
insects will soon be getting ready to 
screen their porches, doors, and win- 


Display and 
Advertising 
the Best Sales 
Builders 


dows. It is your duty to your com- 
munity to remind them of this need 
by displaying these goods. Of 
course, they are staple hardware 
items and many people will request 
screens or the necessary screen wire 
cloth. But many more sales will be 
made if you give a little attention 
to the line in connection with your 
campaign on poultry netting. 

When vou sell the wire cloth you 
should be sure to sell a full set 
of hinges, springs, catches, latches, 
pulls, braces, corner brackets and 
other essential accessories. You are 
talking about health and the pre- 
vention of” disease when you push 
screens and the necessary items for 
making screens. Consequently you 
are assured of interested listeners 
who can be quickly sold at a good 
profit to you. Every man wants to 
safeguard his family from con- 
tagious sickness, and complete 
screening about the home will do it. 

Screens will last several years if 
they are properly cared for. This 
fact opens up a wide sales channel 
for the sale of screen wire paint. 
Many dealers have handled this 
phase of the business by making a 
special spring drive on screen paint 
with suitable brushes. Such a com- 
bination could be displayed complete 
and featured in your advertising for 
a given price. Paint is just as es- 
sential for screens as for any other 
parts of the house which are exposed 
to the elements. 
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Gas, Oils 
and 


Greases 
Are Auto 


Essentials 


ated about fourteen miles out 

from New Haven on that 
branch of the Boston Post Road 
which passes through New London 
on its way to Boston. Branford was 
the original site of Yale University 
but the sponsors and_ trustees 
changed their minds after laying a 
little of the foundation, and trans- 
ferred that well-known seat of 
learning to New Haven. In the 
days of the pony express Branford 
was a relay station where the riders 
changed horses. Today, of course, 
there are auto dealers, trolley cars 
and the regular run of retail stores. 
Among them is the hardware store 
owned and operated by George R. 
Stannard Co. This store has a full 


[oor CONN., is situ- 


size gasoline pump and an oil box 
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GEORGE R.STANNARD ||?) 
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That is one of the 
reasons why we are so interested. 


on the curb. 


We have frequently seen this 
pump working all day long during 
the summer months. T. S. Mellon 
of this company tells us that the 
tank has a capacity of 550 gallons 
and must be refilled three or four 
times every week from June until 
October. He also states that the 
weekly sales of gasoline for the six 
days (it is not used on Sunday) 
total above 1500 gallons during the 
period mentioned. During the other 
months business if fairly good with 
gas for the tank is filled at least 
once a week, and sales average 
around the 500 gallon mark. 

When we first heard these figures 
“we did a bit of crude figuring and 
then asked if it was worth while, 
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George R. Stan- 
nard, Branford, 
Conn., does it 
this way 





it being our understanding that gas 
offered 2 to 3 cents differential per 
gallon. Mr. Mellon then informed 
us that there is a little less than 10 
per cent profit in gas and that dur- 
ing the warmer months they figured 
about $40 a week profit. The pump, 
painted in the usual red with a 
lighted globe at top, is visible for a 
considerable distance in both direc- 
tions and of course it stops many 
transients. These people invariably 
need oil and often are shy on other 
items of auto accessories. The man 
who serves the motorist his gas is 
never content to let it go at that, in 
fact the sale of auto accessories is 
much larger through this curbstone 
sales work than through any other 
channel at the Stannard store. 


This firm has frequently sold 


This shows the up-to-date 
way in which the Hull Hard- 
ware & Plumbing Co., Dan- 
handles this 
Below is a sample of 


bury, Conn., 
line. 
an casily-operated air com- 


pressor 
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tires to people previously unknown 
to them. A man without a spare 
or with one shoe of questionable 
durability is very susceptible to an 
honest sales appeal. They have sold 
as many as thirty flashlights a week 
to motorists whose first purchasing 
interest was limited to a few gallons 
of gas. So it would surely seem 
that the gas pump in front of the 
Stannard hardware store is a win- 
ner. 

Another point Mr. Mellon brought 
out in this connection was that the 
motorists must have gas, oil and 
grease. A man can’t drive his car 
very far without a full. supply of 
all three and there will be constant 
repeat orders without any sales 
pressure. That is why it is an easy 
matter to sell the driver something 
else. Buying gas, oil and grease is 
such a_ matter-of-fact proposition 
to the average autoist that he is a 
little off his guard when you tackle 
him at the pump for additional 
business. 

You are reasonably sure to sell 
him oil and probably grease and 
having done so sound him out on a 
few of the common and necessary 
accessories. It has paid the Stan- 
nard staff to do this. Mr. Mellon 
then spoke of his local and steady 
customers. Many farmers drive up 
to the gas pump to fill the family 
flivver. Though the service at Stan- 
nard’s is good there is of course 
some mechanical delay in removing 
the gas tank cap, measuring the 
contents and asking the desired 
amount. If the farmer has his wife 
along she will frequently look into 
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Stannard’s window and see an ar- 
ticle she wants. Seeing leads to an 
investigation which often results in 
a sale. Then the farmer himself 
will enter the store and there is 
only one thing to do with him—sell 
him something. 

The Stannard Co. appreciates 
the value of its gas pump so much 
that it is often mentioned in their 
firm’s sales letters. Prospects are 
asked to drive round some day and 
the suggestion is made that while 
father or brother has the tank 
filled with gas and the crank case 
filled with oil mother and the girl 
had better run inside and pick up 
the things they have been needing. 
And the idea works. If it works in 
Branford it will work in your town 
as well. 


Free Air Service 


Free air service is also a big busi- 
ness puller and one that Stannard 
takes advantage of in every way. 
We show a small illustration of an 
air compressor that will furnish 
you with a pumping service that 
will bring crowds of motorists to 
your store. If you can instruct the 
man in charge to furnish this free 
air cheerfully you will cement many 
business friendships for your store. 
The oil box outside of the Stannard 
store contains the three grades of 
oils most in demand, measured in 
quarts ready to put in the proper 
place. This often saves time for 
the man who is in a hurry. The 
main source of lubricants, however, 
is to be found inside. 

Many manufacturers of lubricants 
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furnish charts that give important 
data on the proper grade of oil to 
be used for various cars during the 
different seasons. These charts are 
valuable and should be followed 
carefully. Advice to the motorist 
in the matter of lubrication will al- 
ways be appreciated and is really 
constructive sales work. Try it and 
if you lack complete data on the 
subject consult the salesman who 
sold you your stock of oil and 
grease. Get him to obtain for you 
the various booklets offered by 
manufacturers. 


Give Real Service 


The Hull Hardware & Plumbing 
Co., Danbury, Conn., also has a gas 
pump outside and finds it a good 
trade asset. This company has an 
excellent lubrication department 
devoted to a full stock of oils and 
greases. Milton F. Hull, secretary 
of this company, tells us that oils 
and greases have a good stock turn- 
over in the Hull store and that is 
why the line is carried. Mr. Hull 
recommends that other dealers take 
up gas, oil and greases as a part of 
their auto accessory business. Don’t 
forget the free air service and make 
it free service in reality to your 
customers. Some dealers have made 
this service free when the driver 
helps himself and have charged 5 
cents a tire for service. If you can 
make it free all around and give 
service with it you will increase the 
local good will toward your store 
and will build up a trade with tran- 
sient customers in the bargain. Why 
not try it out? 


On the Trail of the Home-Owner 


ARDWARE $sstores are con- 

stantly selling supplies which 
go into the erection of homes—such 
as nails, window glass, fixtures, and 
so on. 

But how many hardware stores 
follow up all the sales of this type 
they make and try to get the occu- 
pants of such homes to buy kitchen 
equipment, boxes of tools, sporting 
goods and other articles from the 
store? 

Undoubtedly considerable business 
could be worked up by any hardware 
store by simply following up such 
sales. 

The way to follow up the sales 
would be to get the names of the 
people who are going to occupy the 


houses for which the store furnishes 
some of the supplies, by getting in 
touch with these people through per- 
sonal calls or over the phone, and by 
then putting up a‘good sales argu- 
ment to these people. The argument 
put up by the store might be some- 
thing like this: 
“You have a mighty attractive 
home and you are very much pleased 
with it, and rightfully so. And one 
of the big reasons why your home 
is so very attractive and why you are 
so greatly pleased with it is that a 
considerably quantity of the supplies 
going into the construction of your 
home were furnished by this store. 
We sell only quality goods at our 
store, and we sell them at prices that 


please people. So we fell confident 
that if you will come to our store 
and consult with us about kitchen 
equipment, and other articles that 
will save labor and time and make 
your home more comfortable, that 
we will be able to please you with 
the quality and character of the 
goods and with the prices at which 
we sell them. Come to our store 
now and get all this equipment pur- 
chased before you move into your 
dandy new home.” 

This sort of an argument would 
make a deep impression on the folks 
to whom it was given, and would, 
therefore, be sure to help the store 
greatly in making sales. 
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NE hardware firm surprised its 
members in regard to 1922 toy 
sales. The Hall Hardware Co., 

Oak Park, IIl., was that firm. The 
two Hall brothers, who take a very 
active part in all the transactions of 
the store, have been readers of HARD- 
WARE AGE as long as it has been 
printed. Long before the paper was 
separated from the Iron Age these 
men followed every issue very close- 
ly. So they have not only kept in 
touch with the changes of merchan- 
dising in their own store, but the 
entire field as well. One of the 
brothers recently told the writer that 


Mark 


he believed that trade papers gave 
him many invaluable ideas. He also 
explained that he had watched the 
introduction of toys into the hard- 
ware store, and was particularly 
concerned with what the trade pa- 
pers said about the advisability of 
handling the line for real profit. 
Like most firms, the Hall Hard- 
ware Co. started toys in a very mod- 
est way. This year they had the op- 
portunity of bringing the matter to 
the acid test, and when they found 
on Christmas Eve that $10,000 worth 
of toys had been sold, there was no 
question in their minds about the 
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Reaching the $10,000 


in Toy Sales 


profitable nature of the line. It 
would hardly be possible for a prac- 
tical hardware merchant to sell 
$10,000 worth of toys and not show 
a profit! 

Perhaps you would be interested 
in knowing more about the condi- 
tions surrounding this firm in Oak 
Park? In the first place, the town 
is a suburb on the west side of Chi- 
cago. Elevated lines carry passen- 
gers right into the heart of the Chi- 
cago shopping district for one fare. 
The people, who are not actually en- 
gaged in business in Oak Park, are 
employed in Chicago. The dealers 





That the Hall Hardware Co. 6f Oak Park, Ill., concentrates on toys may be readily appreciated by viewing this illustration 


of the firm’s toy department. 


Above we see one of Hall’s toy 


windows 
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have some of the largest stores in 
the world as competitors. Thousands 
of copies of Chicago newspapers are 
delivered to the suburban doors 
daily, and page after page is devoted 
to tempting bargains to be had in the 
“loop.” Most suburban people own 
their own homes, and they have 
charge accounts at the big stores in 
Chicago. The housewife can go into 
town for 8 cents and the stores will 
deliver her purchases right to her 
door. 

With this information it can be 
clearly seen that the suburban store 
has some difficult problems to solve. 
Of course, there is always a demand 
for the absolutely necessary things 
that will not permit a trip downtown, 
but on the surface it would seem 
folly to try to sell merchandise that 
the housewife could order on her 
downtown shopping tour and have 
delivered to her door before night. 
Ordinarily suburban stores do not 
attain great size because they cannot 
meet the competition of the big 
downtown stores. 


An Exceptional Town 


Oak Park, however, seems to be an 
exceptional suburban town. The 
hardware stores are as fine as you 
would want anywhere, and much bet- 
ter on the average than other mer- 
cantile establishments. It is all the 
more remarkable to think that the 
Hall Hardware Co. possessed the 
business foresight to know they 
could take business away from down- 
town and sell $10,000 worth of toys 
in a season. 
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The store is not any larger than 
you would find in the ordinary town 
of 5000 people, and several weeks be- 
fore the holidays they cleared out all 
the available space possible and put 
in tables loaded with toys of every 
kind and description. The illustra- 
tion of the interior shows one half 
of the store, and the illustration of 
the window is one of three that were 
piled full of toys. Buying started, 
and it was not a week until the firm 
was out scouting for more toys. 
They bought almost anything they 
could lay their hands on, and would 
have taken more if they could have 
found the stock. 


Toys Sold Themselves 


The situation can be explained by 
telling of a conversation with the 
Hall brothers after the holiday rush 
was over. They were down in the 
basement taking inventory. After 
they announced the fact that the 
sales had amounted to $10,000, one 
of them said, “The best part of it 
was that we did practically the whole 
thing without any additional help in 
the store. We did not take on any 
extra sales people until the last two 
days before Christmas. The toys 
practically sold themselves.” 

That seems to be the answer to the 
whole situation. No additional over- 
head—good profit—and they sell 
themselves. After the crowds dis- 
appeared, the remaining toys were 
put on one table for permanent dis- 
play and the other tables filled with 
household articles that have a de- 
mand in suburban towns. Before 
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the holidays one woman was at- 
tracted by the toys in the window 
and came in to look around. After 
inspecting the toys she saw a counter 
full of wire goods, cutlery, and the 
rest of those things that every 
woman needs for the kitchen. In 
amazement she turned to the sales- 
man and said, “Why, I never knew 
I could buy those things here.” Toys 
made a regular customer out of that 
woman. 


A Motto for 1923 


“Bring ’em in and they’ll buy” 
should be a pretty good motto for 
every hardware merchant in 1923. 
The big idea is to get the people into 
the store and get them acquainted 
with what it has to sell. The dealers 
who handle toys, radio, electrical 
equipment, home appliances and 
household wares find these lines 
build a slow business into a high- 
powered machine that multiplies the 
dollars so fast that business becomes 
a joy and not a nightmare. Up and 
at ’em in 1923. Give your store a 
chance to show you what it can do. 
Sell toys the year round. You have 
the wheel toys, so add the other 
kinds, including toys for the little 
tots, such as sand outfits, carts, balls, 
blocks and dolls. The backbone of a 
toy stock is in every hardware store. 
Make it complete. Birthdays, parties, 
the great out-of-doors in the spring 
and summer all demand toys. Why 
not let your hardware store fill these 
demands? You will cement friend- 
ships with children that will be 
profitable when they reach maturity. 


Getting Customers for the Sporting Goods Department 


NY hardware store could easily 

make up from its records and 
from its acquaintance with its pa- 
trons a list of customers who have 
bought all sorts of articles from the 
store, but who have never patronized 
its sporting goods department. Such 
a list, therefore, would give the 
sporting goods department some- 
thing to work on, because every 
home in order to keep alert and up- 
to-the-minute and happy should buy 
and use at least one article of sport- 
ing equipment each year. 

The best way to go after these 
sporting goods department customers 
would be by house-to-house solicita- 
tion or by means of the telephone. 


Here Are Some Interesting Pointers 


for You to Ponder Over 


In either case the salesman who was 
doing the soliciting could emphasize 
the fact that the prospect has been 
buying other goods from the store 
and that the store is at a loss to un- 
derstand why the prospect hasn’t 
patronized its sporting goods sec- 
tion. Such an opening would lead to 
some conversation with the prospect, 
in the course of which the salesman 
would get a good line on the sort of 
exercise taken by the prospect, and 
would, therefore, be able to frame 


his sales argument to suit the needs 


of the case. 

In selling each prospect, the sales- 
man could hammer hard on the fact 
that exercise is the best way in the 


world to keep healthy and young, and 
that exercise taken by means of in- 
dulging in sports is the exercise 
which brings the most pleasure. And 
the salesman could also hammer hard 
on the fact that if the sports equip- 
ment is absolutely right, the pleasure 
found in the exercise is greatly in- 
creased, which would be the best sort 
of an argument for buying sporting 
equipment at the store for the reason 
that the store’s sport goods are the 
best ever. 

A considerable amount of business 
can be secured for the sports goods 
department in this way. 

So go after it hard! 
it worth your while. 


You’ll find 
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Christmas trees have long 

since been relegated to the 
scap heap; holly wreaths and mistle- 
toe have long ago passed from view 
and many of the toys received by the 
children have been broken. Inven- 
tory time has come and gone and the 
hardware merchant is now beginning 
to turn his thoughts in the direction 
of prospective spring business. The 
question now arises as to the lines 
he intends featuring for the coming 
season. And when the time comes 
to answer that question he should 
include plated silverware. 

Silverware cannot be classed as 
one of the staple hardware lines, but 
there is no doubt as to the fact that 
it occupies a warm spot in the hearts 
of the hardware 
merchants who 
handle it. It is 
something that is 
always in demand, 
turns over rapid- 
ly, is  particu- 
larly well adapted 
to display  pur- 
poses and adds 
dignity to any 
store in which it 
is shown. 

One particular 
advantage of this 
line is that it is 
remarkably well 
adapted for gift 
purposes. Christ- 
mas comes but 
once a year, to be 
sure, but there is 
no limit to the 
number of birth- 


Tc Christmas season is over; 


days, weddings, 
anniversa- 
ries and com- 


mencements, 
and gifts of sil- 


This window 


Silverware displayed to advantage by the Clark-Witbeck Co., 


of the Smith-Wadsworth Hardware Co., 
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verware are always welcome on these 
occasions. And the beauty of it all 
is that there are few families 
throughout the country that have all 
the silverware they need. People are 
always looking for additional pieces 
and that means more sales for the 
hardware merchant. In short, the 
initial purchase does not close the 
ecutlet to future sales, but serves to 
stimulate them. 

Time was when the hardware mer- 
chant depended largely on word-of- 
mouth advertising, sat back and 
waited for the business to come to 
him. Times have changed, however, 
and competition has made it neces- 
sary for him to go out after the busi- 
ness. Silverware presents great pos- 
sibilities for the “go-getters” in the 





effective and sales-produciny 





Schenectady. N. Y. 


Charlotte, N. C., 
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retail hardware stores of the land. 

The hardware merchant who is de- 
sirous of getting all he can out of 
this line should keep his eyes on the 
newspapers of his locality. If he 
notes the announcement of an en- 
gagement he should make it a point 
to suggest the purchase of gifts of 
silverware to the friends of the pros- 
pective bride and groom. He should 
keep a card index of the marriages 
that occur and when the anniver- 
saries come around should write to 
the young husband and wife suggest- 
ing something in the way of silver 
for their home. The same holds true 
of the commencement season, for that 
also is a gift season. 

Sterling silver is, of course, 
greatly to be desired, but unfortu- 
nately everyone 
cannot afford it. 
Modern plated 
Ware, however, 
should serve to 
satisfy the most 
critical. Not only 
may it be obtained 
in beautiful and 
artistic patterns, 
but it is also pos- 
sessed of almost 
unbelieva- 
ble wearing quali- 
ties. It was the 
custom for people 
of limited means 
desiring to make 
a wedding pres- 
ent to give a 
dozen or half 
dozen _ sterling 
spoons, forks or 
knives. When this 
process was re- 
peated by several 
others the din- 
ner table of the 


is simple, 
newly mar- 
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This shows the way in which the Clark-Witbeck Hardware Co. features hollow ware. 
Sort of a jewelry store effect, isn’t it? 


ried couple usually showed a de- 
cided lack of harmony with respect 
to the pattern of its silver flatware. 
Nowadays a chest of plated flatware 
comes within the limits of a modest 
purse and results in uniformity and 
harmony on the dinner table. 

We might add at this point that 
many merchants concentrate on flat- 
ware and frequently underestimate 
the importance of hollow ware. A 
chest of flatware fills a certain want 
and succeeds in keeping it filled for 


a considerable pericd of time, but 
your customers are always finding 
that they are in need of additional 
pieces of hollow ware. One family 
may find that it wants a covered veg- 
etable dish, another needs a butter 
dish or bread tray, a third wants a 
vase. 

The question of repeat orders is 
also worth considering. If customers 
purchase a dozen knives, forks and 
spoons of a certain pattern from you 
it is only a question of time before 
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they will come in and ask for table- 
spoons or something else in the same 
pattern. This kind of business is 
steady and sure, particularly so if 
you have succeeded in choosing a 
popular pattern. 

The illustrations shown herewith 
prove that silverware is particularly 
adaptable to display purposes. The 
illustration of the window of the 
Smith-Wadsworth Hardware Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., shows a display com- 
posed principally of flatware. A 
small chest containing a half dozen 
knives, forks and spoons is shown in 
front of a pedestal on which odd 
pieces of flatware, such as _ ladles, 
carving knives and forks and tea 
strainers, are shown. Other odd 
pieces are symmetrically displayed 
on either side of the small chest, 
while a fruit basket and flower vase 
are shown at each end of the window. 
Manufacturers’ sales helps have been 
used to advantage in the background. 
The walls are draped with dark vel- 
vet, while the floor and pedestals are 
covered with white material. 

The window of the Clark-Witbeck 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., is given over 
for the most part to a display of 
carving sets and odd pieces of flat- 
ware, with here and there an ar- 
tistic piece of hollow ware. Manu- 
facturers’ helps have also been used 
here and a symmetrical and pleasing 
effect has been produced. 

The remaining illustration shows 
one of the show cases of the Clark- 
Witbeck Co., featuring a wide as- 
sortment of hollow ware displayed to 
excellent advantage. Although a con- 
siderable number of items are shown 
there is no crowding and each sep- 
arate piece stands out by itself. 
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This gives you an idea of the stock of builders hardware carr ied by C. A. Londelius & Sons, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, Ill., sold $500,000 
* worth of hardware in 1921 
In the year 
just concluded $250,000 of this 
amount was builders’ finished hard- 
ware. 

It must be a comfortable feeling to 
close your books at the end of the 
year with a record of $1,000,000 in 
sales which shows an increase of 
$500,000 over the preceding twelve 
months. But that is what C. A. 
Londelius & Sons, Chicago, did on 


C 


and $1,000,000 in 1922. 


the last day of December. This is 
not a wholesale business and this 
firm handles the regular kind of 


hardware that passes through the 
36,000 hardware stores of the 
country. 

This store specializes in builders’ 
hardware and tools. The store is 
located at 847 West Sixty-third 
Street, Chicago, and is three stories 
high. One finds a shop, a garage and 


A. LONDELIUS & SONS of 


A Quarter of a Million 


in Builders’ Hardware 


four warehouses within a radius of 
two blocks of the store. It is oniy 
within the past five years that this 
firm has considered the builders’ 
hardware from a serious angle. 


“Service” the Motto 


It is a problem to get some people 
to tell you how they do big things 
because they consider many of the 
fine points of their work as mere 
matter of course and C. A. Londelius, 
who does not now take a very active 
part in the management of the store’s 
affairs says that the business was 
established to give Service. This 
motto is printed on their advertising 
matter and signs are in the store to 
impress upon any customer that 
Service is the corner stone of their 
business. 

Mr. Londelius started out as a con- 
tractor in 1882 and remained in this 
business until 1895. He then bought 
ground and built houses and sold 


them until 1918, when he retired 
from active work. In 1898 he pur- 
chased a hardware stock for $600 in 
order to have a business for two of 
his sons who were just reaching 
manhood. The father kept on at his 
contracting and building while the 
boys ran the hardware store and 
whatever time he could he gave them 
the advantage of his experience. Mr. 
Londelius today that things 
looked black many times and on sev- 
eral occasions he almost decided to 
“shut up shop.” His sons were con- 
scientious and were working so hard 
that he pocketed the loss believing 
their ability and hard work would 
soon bring them out on top. 


says 


1300 Contractors on the Books 


A record of sales totaling $1,000,- 
000 for 1922 is the reward that has 
come to Mr. Londelius. To-day 1300 
Chicago contractors are on the books 
of this firm as regular buyers. Ten 
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trucks and automobiles get new busi- 
ness and deliver merchandise. Two 
estimators are continually figuring 
on new business and they lose very 
little. The motto of Service brings 
them unsought orders, and all bills 
are figured on highest grade mate- 
rials. Mr. Londelius has always in- 
structed his people to let business go 
if a profit could not be made, and in 
no case to get the business with in- 
ferior merchandise. 

The two sons who originally 
started the hardware store are now 
associated with the youngest boy of 
the family and a brother-in-law. C. 
A., Jr., manages the shop, Charles 
manages the retail floor, Harry does 
the buying and oversees the builders’ 
department, while LeRoy Windheim 
manages credits and the office force. 


$250,000 in One Year 


Sales in builders’ hardware for 
1922 totalled $250,000, which includes 
only the finished hardware. The shop 
did a $150,000 business in con- 
tractors’ supplies, and heavy hard- 
ware ran over $350,000, while the 
ordinary sales made up the balance. 
The shop makes a lot of contractors’ 
specialties such as water heaters, 
salamanders and wall anchors. Here 


again Service is the keynote, and 
anything to help a contractor out of 
his difficulty is considered as all-im- 
portant. 

This concern is one of the largest 
buyers in Chicago of sash weights, 
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butts and nails. Just after the war 
there was a great shortage of nails, 
and due to the business policy of the 
firm it was decided to sell these at 
only a fair margin of profit. Many 
other concerns were getting a big 
profit with the result that mills shut 
down on deliveries to the men sell- 
ing for outside prices. C. A. Londe- 
lius & Sons, however, got all their 
regular customers could use, and dur- 
ing the year disposed of 40,000 kegs, 
which netted the firm a fine profit. 
Incidentally it increased business 
many fold, due to the fact that the 
firm was rendering service in a time 
of shortage with only a fair margin 
of profit. 

The stock of the store will invoice 
at $150,000, and the Saturday be- 
fore Christmas the store was open 
for sixteen hours and averaged $100 
an hour in cash, making the cash 
sales for the day $1,600. The ordi- 
nary store trade increased materially 
during 1922, and while Christmas 
trade has never been a large factor 
it entered into a money-making prop- 
osition during the past year. Sleds, 
wagons, skates and other suitable 
items demonstrated their ability to 
bring in large business. 

The building hardware department 
handled seven hotel jobs during the 
past year. The finished hardware 
handled one job that amounted to 
$9,000, and rough hardware together 
with contractors’ supplies brought 
the total of the job up to $30,000. 


When the Pump Goes—“Um-p!” 


By WILLIAM LUDLUM 
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The finished hardware on two other 
jobs amounted to $7,900 and $6,000 
respectively. Countless apartments 
and bungalows were fitted with hard- 
ware, and, as stated before, the 
sales on finished builders’ hardware 
totalled $250,000. 


Service Brings Business 


This firm seems to have built up 
an enviable reputation through its 
desire and ability to render service 
and furnish high-class merchandise. 
Phone orders come in without prices 
from many of the contractors and 
builders. For instance, one man re- 
cently called in for a 5000-gal. ca- 
pacity gasoline pump. Nothing was 
said about the price, and the phone 
order meant a neat little profit with- 
out expense save that of transmitting 
the order to the manufacturer. Many 
phone orders come to the firm for 
concrete mixers, and the idea of 
service, satisfaction and quality have 
so permeated their customers that 
no thought is given to the hardware 
except to get it from C. A. Londelius 
& Sons. Many hardware stores fol- 
low the building-permit reports and 
various other reports issued regard- 
ing new buildings. The firm of 
Londelius does not use any of these. 
It gets all it can handle through sat- 
isfied contractors, builders, custom- 
ers and architects, without going out 
of their way, and it merely shows 
what good-will and service will do 
for any merchant. 















When the pump goes—‘Um-p!”—it is music to my 
ear 

For it tells me, above all other signs, that spring, 
at last, is here. 

Bird to mate may be a calling and the buds be peep- 
ing out, 

And little green things sprouting in the gardens all 


about; 

The sky be tinged a tender blue, the brooks be run- 
ning free; 

But Time has proved them valueless as signs of 
spring to me, 

And I know that any moment back to winter we may 


slump; 
Spring is only here for certain— 
When the 
pump 
goes— 
“Um-p!” 


When the pump no longer goes—‘Um-p!"—'tis a 
sad and sorry day 

For we know that winter’s with us for a while to 
stick and stay 

And that no amount of “priming” will restore the 
vanished flow 

Of the water that lies frozen till we’ve seen the last 
of snow. 





All through weary months of winter we watch every 
little thaw 
In hopes it will be permanent and liberate once more 
The stream whose merry gurgle makes our hearts 
begin to thump— 
Spring is never really certain— 
Till the 
pump 
goes— 
“Um-p!” 


When the pump goes—‘Um-p!” When the pump 
goes—“ Um-p!” 

Winter's gone, and spring is here, and summer’s 
coming on the jump. 

We can store our woolen underwear, get out our 


Without the slightest fear that soon we'll have an- 
other freeze. 
The Weather Man by instruments may still prog- 
nosticate 
And, in a scientific sense, be strictly up-to-date; 
But science oft is apt to give its followers a bump— 
Spring is only here for certain— 
When the 
pump 
goes— 
“Um-p!” 
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Electrical Goods 


Springtime 
Is the 
Season in 
Which to 
Push Sales 
of This 


Line 


HE spring house-cleaning sea- 

son, which is not so far dis- 

tant, affords an opportunity 
for an unusually profitable business 
in electrically operated household 
devices. In practically all homes the 
first breath of spring is the signal 
for the launching of the annual 
house-cleaning campaign. This is 
always a thorough and extensive un- 
dertaking, and, inasmuch as it in- 
volves a vast amount of physical 
effort, the housewife will turn 
eagerly to anything that offers an 
avenue of escape from any part of 
the usual drudgery. An electric 


vacuum cleaner, an electrically op- 
erated sewing machine or iron are 
calculated to appeal strongly to her 
at this season of the year. When re- 
pairs are made about the home they 
are generally made in the spring, and 


Yow’ll get a few suggestions 
for displaying electrical goods from 
the illustrations on this page. 
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afford a very satisfying outlet for 
innumerable smaller articles, such, 
for example, as electric light fixtures, 
bulbs, wiring, sockets, etc. 
Electrical merchandise lends itself 
particularly well to effective moving 
display, which is generaily conceded 
by hardware merchants to be one of 
the most effective means of arresting 
the attention of prospective custom- 
ers. Few women, for example, can 
forbear to stop and watch a vacuum 
cleaner demonstration, or a washing 
machine or sewing machine in opera- 
tion. Very picturesque and decora- 
tive effects may also be obtained 
by simply attaching variously colored 
streamers to an electric fan in such 
a way that they are kept constantly 
in motion by the stream of air. 
Equally striking results are obtained 
when colored toy balloons are used. 





Nothing is 


crowded and consequently everything shows to advantage 
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and Comfort 


Suggestions 
for 
Featuring 
These Goods 
to the 
Greatest 
Advantage 


Merchants handling electric goods 
are selling not only a washing ma- 
chine, and electric toaster, percolator 
or other device, but the services 
which these labor-saving devices are 
capable of rendering. Therefore it 
is essential that the care and opera- 
tion be fully explained to purchasers. 
A woman will frequently allow an 
iron to overheat through her failure 
to turn it off when not in use and 
she will make other mistakes because: 
the man from whom she bought her 
iron or percolator neglected to say a 
word or two about the manner in 
which it should be used. Under such 
conditions, dissatisfaction is bound 
to result and many a prospective 
electrical goods customer adheres 
steadfastly to obsolete methods 
merely because of one unfortunate 
experience. 
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Bathroom Fixtures and Spring Cleaning: 


Spring Housecleaning 
and Moving Day 
as Well Serve to 
Increase the 
Business in 


This Line 


HOUGH bathroom accessories 
make up a line that the hard- 
ware dealer can sell with equal 

success throughout the entire year, 
there are several reasons why these 
goods should be brought to the fore- 
ground in the spring. In some in- 
stances the house-owner trade may 
purchase only a few pieces to com- 
plete his bathroom equipment, and in 
other cases a complete bathroom out- 
fit may be needed. Any month of 
the year, however, should show a 
good sales record for your bathroom 
accessory business. In the spring 
people move to new homes, taking 
with them whatever portable equip- 
ment there is for the bathroom. 
They get to their new apartment or 
house and find the bathroom more or 
less incomplete. Here the hardware 
dealer has a good class of trade, and 
the spring is the most popular mov- 
ing time. April, May and June are 
the biggest months for weddings, 
and every wedding means a potential 
customer for your bathroom fixtures 
department. 

In the spring building increases 
more than 100 per cent. This in- 
cludes apartment houses, one and 
two-family homes, twin houses, and 
every other known type of American 
dwelling. For each family there will 









The Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., counterfeits a bathroom wall as a 
background for fixtures 





be at least one bathroom, and, ac- 
cordingly, the department devoted 
to necessities for this room should 
make some big sales. 

Every spring some one in your 
organization should make a survey of 
the building situation in your com- 
munity for the purpose of lining up 
prospects for bathroom requisites. 
Your builders’ hardware salesmen 
should never neglect an estimate on 
bathroom supplies when bidding on 
the other hardware for buildings. 
People also have a habit of sprucing 
up their homes in the springtime. 

The grass turns green, flowers and 
shrubs begin to bloom, the air is 
balmy and humane people in general 
seem to be imbued with a con- 
tagious desire to make their homes 
more beautiful. These various 
thoughts may seem of an assorted 
and rambling nature, but each one of 
them offers an intelligent sales idea 
to be incorporated in your spring 
sales policies to be utilized in your 
bathroom accessory department. 

Every line that you handle has 
certain features in its construction, 


Some Display Hints 
Worth Considering 
—Putting a Bath- 


room in the 
Window of 


the Store 


use or appearance that suggests a 
special means of display. The wall 
of the average bathroom is tiled or 
finished in wall cloth designed to 
represent tile brick. For this reason 
several dealers have made up excel- 
lent window and interior displays of 
bathroom necessities showing the ar- 
ticles against a background of this 
tiled brick wall cloth. The Warner 
Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
recently made up such a display and 
it worked out very satisfactorily. A 
picture of this set-up is shown. It 
will be noted that each item shown 
is clearly price marked so that in- 
terested customers may know the 
exact cost of the particular items 
that intrigue their fancy. 

Another interesting point in this 
Warner display is the fact that the 
smaller details of the line have not 
been forgotten. Small razor strop 
hooks, clothing hooks and such items 
are shown in due prominence. The in- 
clusion of a few razor blades, razors, 
strops, hones, shaving supplies and 
a bath scale make it a complete dis- 
play of goods that every bathroom 
should contain. This display, it will 
be seen, takes but little window 
space. You could easily utilize this 
idea in making up a display on this 
line. 
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At the right we see 
a section of the mill 
hardware depart- 
ment of Ludlow & 
Newark, 
N. J., showing pul- 


Squier, 


leys, hangers, bear- 
ings and other es- 


sentials. 


nine 


Expositions 


OLDING expositions at which 
H manufacturers’ _representa- 
tives demonstrate, display 
and talk about the lines they sell to 
factory buyers for one week every 
year is one of the reasons why Lud- 
low & Squier, Newark, N. J., enjoy 
a large and growing mill supply busi- 
ness in one of the busiest manufac- 
turing cities in the East. 
During these expositions, which 
are attended by the children in the 
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The 
the foot of the page 
the 


illustration at 


shows 


which this firm dis- 


wav in 


plays the smaller 


items in this line. 


Valves and gages 
are shown to advan- 


tage. 


as Mill Supply Stimulators 


vocational and public schools of 
Newark, accompanied by their 
teachers, factory representatives ex- 
plain the technical points about the 
various tools handled by Ludlow & 
Squier, and answered any questions 
asked by school children or buyers 
from the Newark factories, who are 
sent special invitations to attend the 
exposition during the week it is held 
at the store. 

The salesmen of the firm, who call 





on the factories and shops in and 
around Newark, are accompanied by 
representatives from the factories 
that manufacture the tools, imple- 
ments and supplies that Ludlow & 
Squier sell. These men go around 
with the Ludlow & Squier salesmen, 
and, if the factory and shop mana- 
gers are willing, examine the tools 
and supplies that are being used to 
see if they are functioning properly 
and giving satisfaction. If any- 
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thing needs adjusting the matter is 
settled on the spot. 

By this method Ludlow & Squier 
are cultivating friendships, develop- 
ing prestige and rendering service 
to customers that is beginning to 
bear fruit in the form of a steadily 
increasing mill supplies business. 

Even when there is no exposition 
being held at the store there is al- 
ways a display of everything in the 
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way of mill supplies that the store 
carries. A possible customer who 
is uncertain about the exact type of 
tool or belt or wheel that he wants 
has only to visit the store and select 
what he needs from the supplies on 
display. 

But the most important thing 
about selling mill supplies, according 
to Matthias Ludlow, president of the 
firm, is to render prompt and effi- 
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cient service. It is the policy of the 
firm, according to Mr. Ludlow, 
never to keep a customer waiting 
for his goods. Very often a cus- 
tomer will want a larger quantity of 
material than the store has in stock. 
Every thing possible is done to se- 
cure the material as quickly as pos- 
sible and have the delivery made to 
the customer with all promptness 
and despatch. 





PM 





Coming Hardware Conventions 








INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
INc., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indian- 
apolis, Jan. 30, Feb. 1, 2, 1923. G. F. 
Sheely, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

IDAHO RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Boise, 
Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2, 1923. E. E. Lucas, sec- 
retary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Norfolk, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1923. 
Thomas B. Howell, secretary, Richmond. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 
6, 7, 8, 9, 1928. Headquarters, Rome Hotel, 
exhibition at Auditorium. George H. Dietz, 
secretary, Little Building, Lincoln. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Grand Rap- 
ids, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. Karl S. Judson, 
exhibit manager, 248 Morris Avenue, Grand 
Rapids; A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

PaciFiIc NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spo- 
kane, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1923. E. E. Lucas, sec- 
retary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1923. George W. Kornley, manager of ex- 
hibits, 1476 Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. 
P. J. Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens 
Point. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
HARDWARB ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. 
Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton 
Building, Pittsburgh. 


OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Cleveland, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 
16, 1923. Exhibition in the new Municipal 
Hall. James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Hotel Sher- 


man, Chicago, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 1923. L. D. 


Nish, secretary-treasurer, Elgin, Ill. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, 
Feb. 13, 14. 15, 16, 1923. A. R. Sale, secre- 
tary, Mason City. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Portland, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1928. E. E. 
Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, 
Wash, 

NoRTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Forks, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1923. C. N. 
Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND Im- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 1923. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 

Missouri RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Marquette 
Hotel, Feb. 27, 28, Mar. 1, 1923. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5106 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, 

NEw YorRK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, 
Rochester, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1923. Head- 
quarters, Powers Hotel, Sessions and Ex- 
positions at Exposition Park. John B. 
Foley, secretary, City Bank Building, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Duluth, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 
23, 1923. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1120 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Mass., Feb. 
21, 22, 23, 1923. George A. Fiel, secretary, 
10 High Street, Roston. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARBP 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Fullerton, Feb. 
27, 28, 1923. H. L. Boyd, secretary, San 
Fernando Building, Los Angeles. 


ASSOCIATION 
H.S. 


CONNECTICUT HARDWARE 
CONVENTION, Bristol, Feb. 15, 16, 1923. 
Hitchcock, secretary, Woodbury. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MaNUFACTURERS’ 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jacksonville, 
Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 27, 1928. Head- 
quarters, Windsor Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary-treasurer, 1819 Broadway, New 
York. 

SoUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Jacksonville, Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 
27, 1923. Heaalquarters, Windsor Hotel. 
John Donnan, secretary-treasurer, Rich- 
mond, Va 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION, Columbia, S. C., May 
8, 9, 10, 11, 1923. T. W. Dixon, secretary- 
treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, May, 1923. Marion Hotel, 
Little Rock. L. P. Biggs, secretary, 815- 
816 Southern Trust Building, Little Rock. 


AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY Harp- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 15, 16, 17, 1923. A. H. 
Chamberlain, secretary-treasurer, Marbridge 
Building, 34th Street and Broadway, New 
York. 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, COV- 
ering Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, Ga., 
May 15, 16, 17, 18, 1923. Walter Harlan, 
secretary-treasurer, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June, 1928. 
Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treasurer, 
Argos, Ind. 


HARDWARE AND Im- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. (Date 
and place to be announced later.) H. S. 
Chilton, secretary-treasurer, Starkville. 


MISSISSIPPI RETAIL 
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confusion 
ardware— 


There’s a whole lot o 
In the pricing of 


Through a system that is surely out-of-date; 


And it’s time for its conclusion, 
In all lines and everywhere— 
As may readily be proved on any 


By the present complex ruling, 
If we wish to find the cost 
Of an item, for which “gross” alon 
It don’t need a heap of schooling, 
To detect the tie we’ve lost 
At our figuring through all thes 


The Point at Issue 


By WILLIAM LUDLUM 


If, by process of revision, 
We eliminate the waste, 


It means time and money saved for better use; 


Cutting out the long division 
Will insure, and yet with haste, 


slate. 


Price correctness—now quite certain of abuse. 


To cut out all this confusion 
In the pricing of hardware— 


€ appears, 


There’s but one small POINT at issue, just a DOT; 


With the decimal’s inclusion 
In all pricing, everywhere, 


e “dozen” years. 


We will solve the POINT at issue—on the spoT! 
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Booth Display Method Increases 


Sales of Housefurnishings 
The Barrett Hardware Co., Joliet, Ill., Has Found 
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Showing how the Barrett Hardware Co. makes use of the booth system of display 


~"FOME-MAKING has and must 
always be one of our chief 
concerns, and the larger part 
of the average man’s income is ex- 
pended in making the home more 
livable. The home-making instinct 
is as old as the race, and from the 
earliest times there have been those 
who by reason of some special apti- 
tude have specialized in the making 
of those articles which are essential 
to the comfort of our families. These 
first artisans were crude, and their 
handiwork, judged by the standards 
of today, was uninviting but they 
were, nevertheless, pioneers in an in- 
dustry which has grown to tremen- 
dous proportions. This _ business 
shall continue to grow for the de- 
mand is always in excess.of the 
supply. 

Progressive hardware merchants 
throughout the country long ago 
realized that housefurnishings were 
an important avenue of profit. 
Kitchen utensils and other articles 
of housefurnishings are necessities. 
The profits to be found in them do 
not stop with the initial sales, but 
extend to the renewals which must 
be made from time to time. As ne- 
cessities they are also important 
leaders to other sales. A housewife, 


for example, in need of a new kettle 
will enter a hardware store with the 
sole purpose of acquiring one and 
will frequently come out with several 
other articles as well. 

The photograph used in connection 
with our story illustrates a progres- 
sive housefurnishing and kitchen 
ware department that has _ been 
cleverly laid out to afford an inviting 
view of the stock and to render it 
accessible to closer inspection. 

This is the housefurnishing de- 
partment of the Barrett Hardware 
Co., Joliet, Ill. The woodwork and 
shelving, as will be noticed in the 
illustration, are entirely in white, 
which serves to give the department 
a particularly neat and pleasing ap- 
pearance. The arrangement of the 
shelving remotely suggests the neat 
cupboards of the modern kitchen, all 
of which is not without a certain 
appeal to the housewife. 


Goods Shown in Booths 


The booth method has been used 
for the side shelving and the various 
articles of housefurnishings and 
kitchenware grouped to the best ad- 
vantage. A diversified assortment 
of kitchenware and special mer- 
chandise is placed on the large table 


where it is practically impossible to 
overlook it. Somehow or other a 
woman always wants to handle an 
article before she can make up her 
mind to buy it and the table enables 
her to indulge this propensity to her 
heart’s content. In order to enable 
her to more easily take down and in- 
spect the articles on the side shelves, 
convenient ledges have been provided 
where articles may be temporarily 
placed when a number are being in- 
spected. 


A Well Worn Utensil 


It will be noticed that on one 
of the ledges to the right of the 
illustration there is a coffee pot 
which, according to the wording 
painted on it, has seen eleven years 
of service. This enameled ware 
utensil is of the same make as those 
carried in stock and its excellent con- 
dition after years of service is an 
extremely effective advertisement. 

The Barrett Hardware Co., like 
other stores located in a growing and 
prosperous community, is not with- 
out cowpetition, but it long ago 
adopted the policy of selling quality 
merchandise and consequently has no 
difficulty in getting its share of 
business over the goal line. 
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CURRENT NEWS 








CHICAGO TOY MAKERS 
CONSOLIDATE SALES 


American Flyer Co. Will Handle 
Distribution of Structo Lines 


The Structo Manufacturing Co., 
Freeport, Ill., makers of a line of toys 
marketed under the name of “Structo” 
recently increased its production and 
completed arrangements with the Amer- 
ican Flyer Manufacturing Co., 2219 
South Halstead Street, Chicago, IIl., to 





have the latter distribute the entire | 


“Structo” 
its own line of toy products. 

“Both lines are well known to the 
hardware trade,” said W. O. Coleman, 
president of the American Flyer Man- 
ufacturing Co. “A short time ago a 
good deal of interest was attracted to 
a movement to get youngsters to build 
toy railroad systems in their own back 
‘yards. The American Flyer Manufac- 
turing Co. feels that if it cannot only 
render boys a greater service by com- 
bining the two lines but it will be able 
to increase and improve its service to 
merchants,” 

The American Flyer Manufaeturing 
Co. will now sell both lines, it is said, 
offering everything needed in 
transportation that will help children 
understand transportation activities 


output in conjunction with | 


toy | 


from farm implements, tractors, trucks | 


and motor cars to railroads, bridges 
and kindred structures. The movement 
was started, according to Mr. Coleman, 
as the result of a policy of the Amer- 
ican Toy Manufacturers to make play 
instructive and beneficial as well as 
amusing. 

Larger offices are being taken 


| company, 


agents of local firms to meet the rep- 

resentatives of manufacturers whose 

goods Ludlow & Squier handles. 
Pupils of the vocational and indus- 


| trial schools visited the store in large 


numbers in charge of teachers. The 
manufacturers’ representatives  ex- 
plained many of the technical points 
about the tools and machines on exhibi- 
tion to the school children. George H. 
Lyon and William J. Morrow had charge 
of the exposition. 





Vice President Pittsburgh Stove Co. 
Dead 





John A. Roe, for some years vice- | 


president and general manager of the 
Pittsburgh Stove & Range Co., Pitts- 
burgh, died recently at his home on 
Coraopolis Heights, near Pittsburgh. | 
Mr. Roe was 68 years of age, and had 
been connected with the stove industry 
for practically his entire life time. He 
was for many years a member of the 
stove firm of DeHaven & Co., before it 


was taken over by the Pittsburgh Stove | 


& Range Co. He is survived by his 
widow and four sons. 


Richards-Wilcox Open 
Kansas City Branch 








Reduced Rates for Illinois Conven- 
tion 





The Illinois State hardware conven- 
tion to be held in Chicago, February 
13, 14 and 15 at the Sherman Hotel will 
offer its visitors the advantage of re- 
duced railroad fares. It is necessary 
to obtain only 250 certificates to secure 
the reduction while the former ruling 
specified 350. 

The Illinois association membership 
now reaches 1577 and it is expected 
to reach a total of 1600 by convention 
time. 








McKenna Bros. Brass Co. 
Expanding 





The McKenna Bros. Brass Co., Pitts- 
| burgh, has leased an eight story build- 
ing at First Avenue and Wood Street 
| in that city for a long term of years, 
| the building having a frontage of 31 
| feet on Wood Street and 95 feet on 
| First Avenue. The display fixtures, 
foundry, jobbing and general brass de- 
partments of the company will be moved 
to permit enlargements of the manu- 
facturing department of the company’s 
main plant at First Avenue and Ross 
| Street. The buildine just leased will be 
| occupied as soon as alterations, now 
| under way, are finished. 


The Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing | 


Co., Aurora, Ill., has opened another 
branch in the Reliance Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Harold G. Starks, formerly connected 
with the Minneapolis branch of the 
has been. made branch man- 


| ager at Kansas City. 


in | 


New York City and will be located at | 


452 Fifth Avenue Building. Complete 
stocks of both lines will be carried in 


Chicago. The change is made effective 


at once and H. F. Mack, it is said, will | 
| mouth, Mich., has appointed L. Kay 


continue to direct sales. 





L. V. Walsh Leaves Pittsburgh 
Shovel Co. 





| Grundy and John 
| South Preston St., 


L. V. Walsh, for about twenty years | 


treasurer and general manager of sales | 


of the Pittsburgh Shovel Co., has re- | 
signed. He has made no definite plans | 


for the future. 
of the company since 1917, will assume 
the duties of sales manager in addition 
to those of secretary. 





School Children Visit 


Newark Hardware Exposition 





Forty-two manufacturers were rep- 
resented at the second annual exposi- 
tion of Ludlow & Squier, 97-99 Market 
Street, Newark, N. J., Jan. 23 to 20, 
and it was estimated that more than 
5000 people visited the store during the 
week. 

The purpose of the exposition was to 
provide a means for the purchasing 


C. B. Steffey, secretary | 











Air Rifle Co. Appoints 


Southern Representatives 





The Markham Air Rifle Co., manu- 
facturer of the King Air Rifle, Ply- 


T. Rodgers of 733 
Louisville, Ky., as 
sales representatives, covering the 
Southern States. 





United States Rubber Co. Leases 


Warehouses 





The United States Rubber Co. has 
leased a large warehouse on the N. S. 
Pittsburgh, for a long term of years. 
The building was only recently com- 
pleted, being four stories high, with a 
floor space of 45,000 square feet. The 
company will use the building for stor- 
age and distribution of its rubber prod- 
ucts. 





J. B. Govan Dead 





John Blackburne Govan, sales man- 
ager Pike Mfg. Co., Pike, N. H., died 
suddenly at his home January 22, in 
his fifty-third year. Mr. Govan was a 
native of Cambridge, Mass., and for the 
past fourteen years lived at Pike. 








Solarine Co. to Build 





The Solarine Co., manufacturer of 
| metal polish, is to erect a factory on 
| Smallwood Street, Baltimore, Md. The 
| first unit of the manufacturing plant 
will be one story, steel and concrete, 
| fireproof, 100 by 150 ft. in floor area, 
and equipped with machinery especially 
designed and built for the plant. The 
first unit, when completed this fall, will 
furnish employment to 25 to 30 opera- 
tives and will have a capacity of 40 
finished cans a minute, or about 20,000 
cans a day of tight hours. 





Parker-Kalon Corp. Formed 


The Parker Supply Co. of New York, 
N. Y., and the Kalon Co. of Jersey City, 
N. J., have consolidated, organizing the 
Parker-Kalon Corp., 352-362 West Thir- 
teenth Street, New York, which will 
manufacture the hardware products 
heretofore made by these concerns, 
marketing them under the trade name, 
“Parker-Kalon.” Louis Goldberg, . of 
the Kalon Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the new corporation. Charles 
S. Trott, sales manager of the Parker 
Supply Co., will continue in the sale 
capacity. 





Ad Man Joins Accessories Corp. 





Otis Beeman, formerly connected with 
the Arkin Advertisers Service, has be- 
come the advertising manager of the 
Advance Auto Accessories Corporation, 
1721 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
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OF THE TRADE 














L. E. McKINNON HAD A 
VARIED BUSINESS CAREER | 


Founded Many Manufacturing Con- 
cerns in the United States | 
and Canada 





L. E. McKinnon, treasurer of The | 
Columbus McKinnon Chain Co., manu- | 
faciurers of chains, Columbus, Ohio, | 
and president of the McKinnon Indus- | 
tries, St. Catharines, Ont., died recently 
of heart failure at his home in St. | 
Catharines. 

Born in Owen Sound 69 years ago, 
the late Mr. McKinnon was brought up | 
in St. Catharines, and in his early youth | 
entered the hardware establishment of 
Andrew Jeffery & Co., then located on | 
St. Paul Street. About 40 years ago | 
he started in business for himself, | 
under the firm name of McKinnon & | 
Mitchell, jobbing carriage hardware. 

Five years later he started manufac- 
turing dashes, fenders and carriage | 
hardware under the firm name of The | 
McKinnon Dash Co., locating on the 
raceway. Twenty-three years ago he 
purchased the Niagara Falls Metal 
Works, at Niagara Falls, and removed 
the business to St. Catharines, acquir- | 
ing the premises now housing the Mc- 
Kinnon Industries, the concern for some 
years being known as the McKinnon 
Dash and Metal Works. 

About 30 years ago he started manu- 
facturing in Buffalo, N. Y., and acquired | 
plants in Tonawanda, Buffalo and 
Columbus, Ohio. The parent company 
remained in St. Catharines. 

He is survived by three sons, James 
McKinnon, Cleveland; Roy McKinnon, 
New York; and J. W. McKinnon, St. 
Catharines; and three daughters, Flora 
and Ella, at home, and Mrs. J. R. Heath, | 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





George G. Allen, one of the directors 
of the New York State Retail ‘Hard- 


ware Association, acted as toastmaster. | 


After the dinner Henry C. Kelley, 


| president of the New York State Re- 
| tail Hardware Association, gave a short 


talk. 
Frank Worth, 


the Buffalo Credit Men’s Association, 


| talked on credit. 
Following the dinner an entertain- | 


ment was held. 





New England Associates to Meet 
Night Before Convention 
Opens" 





The New England Hardware Asso- 
ciates will hold a regular old time 
“night before,” at Hotel Brunswick, 
Boston, Tuesday evening, Feb. 20. The 
“night before” refers to the opening of 
the New England Hardware Dealers 
convention. Presidents and officers of 
the National and New England Hard- 
ware Associations have signified their 
intention of being present. William G. 
McIntyre, Woodall-Corbett Co., Boston; 
Paul F. Burke, Boston Plate & Window 
Glass Co.; A. M. MacMurray, Wads- 
worth, Howland & Co., Ine.; and 
Charles L. Titus, Sargent & Co., Bos- 
ton; constitute the committee of ar- 
rangements. 


J. A. Barker Dead 








J. Anderson Barker, aged 53, died 
suddenly in New York, Jan. 14. For 
many years he was connected with the 
hardware house of J. B. Kaercher Co. 
on Wood Street, Pittsburgh. For the 
past 15 years he had been affiliated with 
the hardware firm of Willis H. Simpson 
Co., Church Street, New York. He at 
one time conducted a hardware store 
in Pittsburgh, and later was a traveling 
salesman for the Maydole Hammer Co. 


| of Norwich, Conn. 


Fred Hepp Elected President 
Manhattan & Bronx Ass’n. 





More than forty-five dealers attended | 
the annual election dinner and meeting | 
of the Manhattan & Bronx Hardware & 
Supply Association, Jan. 23, at the New | 
York Turn Verein Hall, Lexington Ave- | 
nue and Eighty-fifth Street, New York | 
City, where Frederick Hepp was elected 
president for the ensuing year to suc- | 
ceed Arthur Shimel who has been presi- | 
dent of the association for the past two 
years. Joseph Ringler, treasurer, and 
C. H. Tilson, secretary, were reelected. 

Resolutions of sympathy were voted 
to the widow and family of the late | 
John M. Kohlmeier. former president 
and one of the founders of the associa- 
tion, who died Jan. 1. 





Buffalo Dealers Hold Banquet | 

The annual banquet of the insane 
Retail Hardware Dealers Association 
was held at the Buffalo Catering Co., 
January 16. About 150 hardware men 
attended. 


| the Pike Mfg. Co. 





| H. M. Demarest to Represent Pike 


Mfg. Co. 





The Pike Mfg. Co., Pike, N. H., has 
appointed Herbert M. Demarest as New 


York State representative for its line | 
Mr. Demarest, | 


of sharpening stones. 
who also handles the lines of the W. H. 
Compton Shear Co., Forged Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. and N. W. Robinson Co., will 


| cover all sections of New York State, 


exclusive of the metropolitan district. 
Clinton Whitney, who formerly covered 
this territory, is now confining his 
efforts to the State of Pennsylvania. 
This change in representation will have 
no effect upon the New York office of 


Gleason Head Montgomery Co. 





Joseph Francis Gleason has_ been 
elected president of Montgomery & Co., 
Inc., 105 Fulton St., New York City. 
Mr. Gleason has been associated with 
the company for the past forty years. 


credit manager of | 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, representing | 


coe 


NEW HARDWARE CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION FORMED 





| Aims to Establish Healthier Credit 
Conditions in the Hardware and 
Housefurnishing Trade 


The Hardware & Housefurnishings 
Credit Men’s Association was recently 
organized in New York City by local 
manufacturers and jobbers for the pur- 
pose of creating healthier credit con- 
ditions throughout the hardware and 
housefurnishing _ trade. Forty-eight 
firms have been admitted to member- 
ship, and it is said, that fifty other con- 
cerns have presented applications for 
membership. The territory to be cov- 
ered by this organization will be limited, 
it is said, to the sales territories of 
members. 

The present officers of the associa- 
tion are F. W. McDowell, Central 
Stamping Co., president; W. N. Golden- 
blum, Wm. Goldenblum & Co., vice- 
president; J. L. Black, J. L. Black & 
Son, treasurer; W. T. Stewart, Cleve- 
land Metal Products Co., secretary; 
I. W. Horn, Greater New York Supply 
Co., chairman of the law committee; 
and M. D. D’Andrea, Masback Hard- 
ware Co., chairman of the memb2rshin 
commi.tee. Bijur & Herts, 29 Broad- 
way, New York, are the attorneys for 
the association. 

“The Hardware & Housefurnishing 
Credit Men’s Association will endeavor 
to do constructive work among dealers 
about to plunge into unnecessary bank- 
ruptcy,” says Mr. Horn, chairman of 
the law committee. “It is our intention 
to straighten out financial difficulties 
for stranded dealers who show inclina- 
tion to meet their just obligations. In 
the past many unfortunate dealers have 
| gotten into the hands of unscrupulous 
| lawyers who have forced dealers into 
bankruptcy, putting them out of busi- 
ness and giving their creditors a small 
portion of their claims. This is unfair 
to both persons involved ard we feel 
that our organization will function to 
the advantage of both the debtor and 
| creditor.” 

Mr. Horn cited several cases where 

| the new organization had made stock 
' adjustments and given time extensions 
| to dealers temporarily embarrassed. 
| In some instances, Mr. Horn said deal- 
| ers helped in this way have been able 
| to reorganize their business affairs suc- 
| cessfully. 
' Hardware or housefurnishings manu- 
facturers and jobbers passed upon by 
the membership committee are eligible 
for membership. The association plans 
to meet every Thursday at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

The association will not, it is said, 
undertake any collection work, but “will 
confine itself entirely to near-bank- 
ruptcy cases.” 
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“Save the Surface” Meeting at 
Pittsburgh 


A “save the surface” meeting was 
held in the auditorium of the Chamber 
of Commerce building in Pittsburgh re- 
cently, under the auspices of the paint 
and varnish concerns at Pittsburgh. 
Ernest T. Trigg, a former president of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a member of the National 
Federation of Construction Industries, 
was the principal speaker. Other speak- 
ers were Lewis R. Atwood, president 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, and A. M. East, manager 
of the “save the surface” campaign. 
Mr. Lewis gave a most interesting talk 
on the good work already done by the 
“save the surface’ campaign, and 
showed his well known pictures under 
the title of “Brushin’ Up.” Members 
of the Pittsburgh Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association were the invited 
guests. The meeting gave those present 
a clearer insight into the activities and 
the real work that is being done by 
those in charge of the “save the sur- 
face” movement. 

The officers of the Pittsburgh Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club are: L. C. Sadd, 
president; L. C. Stuckrath, vice-presi- 
dent; George F. Smith, secretary; and 
Joseph D. Watson, treasurer. The com- 
mittee in charge consists of L. C. Stuck- 
rath, chairman; Charles J. Caspar, R. 
F. Rainey, Charles F. Wells, R. E. 
Rogers, Charles D. Wettach, M. A. 
Maze, George J. Michel and M. Hirsch. 





Record Sale of Sheets Reported for 
December 


Sales of black and galvanized sheets 
in December, as reported to the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
were 399,624 tons, the highest sales in 
any one month since March, 1920. Ship- 
ments for December were 183,358 tons 
less than the new sales, and this is re- 
flected in the unfilled tonnage on the 
books of the sheet mills, which on Dec. 
21, were 505,766 tons. 





Century Electric Co. Opens 
New Orleans Offices 





The Century Electric Co., manufac- 
turer of the Century single and poly- 
phase motors, St. Louis, Mo., has 
opened an office at 603 Queen and Cres- 
cent Building, New Orleans, La., where 
a — of standard motors will be car- 
ried. 


Hardware Men to Tour World 





Arthur E. Gross and his sun Arthur 
A., sailed from New York, on January 
22, for a trip around the world. Mr. 
Gross is president of the Gross Hard- 
ware Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and his son 
is also actively interested in the firm. 
They expect to be gone about four 
months. 





Sets $1,000,000 Sales Mark 


The Geller, Ward & Hasner Hard- 
ware Co., St. Louis, Mo., recently held 
a sales convention for its representa- 
tives, which was concluded by a banquet 
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at which Henry W. Kiel, mayor of St. 
Louis was the guest of honor. H. W. 
Geller presided, and forecast that busi- 
ness conditions in 1923 will be excep- 
tionally good, adding that the company 
has set $1,000,000 as its mark for sales 
this year. More than seventy-eight 
salesmen attended the convention. 





Sheet and Tin Mill Workers Get 
Advance 


At the recent bi-monthly settlement 
of wage scales for sheet and tin plate 
mills in the Central West, it was found 
that the average price of shipments of 
sheets in November and December, en- 
titled the sheet mill hands to an ad- 
vance in wages of 2 per cent, the aver- 
age price having been 3.30c. at mill 
for 26 and 27 gages. The average price 
on shipments of tin plate in the two 
months named above was $4.70 per 
base box, entitling the tin mill workers 
to an advance in wages of 1 per cent. 





Congoleum Co. Plans 
Big Ad. Campaign 


An extensive advertising campaign 
for the 1923 season has been launched 
by the Congoleum Co., manufacturers 
of floor coverings, Philadelphia, Pa. A 
total of thirty-seven publications are to 
be used in this campaign, and a total 
of 260,000,000 full page color advertise- 
ments will appear, it is said. 





New Chicago Store 





Wm. F. Siewert & Co., 3758 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago, opened a branch hard- 
ware store Jan. 10 at 6006 West North 
Avenue, Chicago. The new store is 19 
x 60 and will carry hardware paints, 
electrical goods, auto accessories and 
household equipment. The new busi- 
ness opened up so well it is said that 
very little time was available for get- 
ting the store completely straightened 
out. 





President Manages Sales 


Geo. F. Parr, president of the Clipper 
Tool Co., 284-86 Mills Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y., assumed the management of 
sales Jan. 1. Mr. Parr succeeds A. B. 
Way, who has been with the company 
for the past year. 





Munn to Visit West Indies 





L. L. Munn, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Arcade Manufac- 
turing Company, Freeport, IIl., sailed 
Saturday, January 20, from New York 
on the “Empress of Britian,” for a 
month’s cruise in the West Indies. 





New Fishing Tackle Catalog Ready 


Abbey & Imbrie, 10 Warren Street, 
New York City, announce that their 
new catalog of “Fishing Tackle That’s 
Fit for Fishing,” and the wholesale 
price list for 1923 are now ready for 
distribution. 
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New England Trade Notes 


— 


Isaac B. Hersey, doing business as 
the Grove Hall Hardware Co., 459 Blue 
Hill Avenue, Roxbury, Boston, recently 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
giving liabilities as $16,884, and assets 
as $5,210. 


—_—— 


The Hager Hardware Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt., expects shortly to remove its 
wholesale business to a new location on 
King and St. Paul Streets. 





Frank O. Barber, brother of D. 
Fletcher Barber, representative of 
P. & F. Corbin Co., New Britain, Conn., 
recently underwent an operation for 
the removal of his right eye. 





J. Wallace Grace, J. Wallace Grace 
Co., 14 Albion Street, Wakefield, Mass., 
_——— is confined to his home by 
illness. 


On January 1, Edgar A. Hussey, 
associated with the Brooks Hardware 
Co., Augusta, Me., severed his connec- 
tion with that firm for the purpose 
of engaging in business under the 
firm name of the Hussey Hardware Co. 
John D. Newman, identified with the 
Brooks company since 1890, and D. 
Stuart Young, since 1915, manager 
Malcolm & Dyer Hardware Co. have 
taken over the management of the 
Brooks Hardware Co., which was estab- 
lished in 1842. 





F: P. May Hardware Co. 
Issues New Catalogs 


F. P. May Hardware Co., 469 C 
Street, Washington, D. C., has recently 
issued a new thousand page general 
hardware catalog and a four hundred 
page automobile accessories catalog. 

At the recent convention of the com- 
pany’s sales force every salesman re- 
ceived a new loose-leaf catalog printed 
on bond paper and bound in grain 
leather. It is said to contain also a new 
method of pricing. 

“This system,” says Leo C. May, vice- 
president of the company, “comprises 
the interleaving of a light weight, good 
quality bond paper, between each page 
on which the prices, for the items op- 
posite, are printed, and this interleaved 
sheet is, of course, printed on both sides. 
When a price change occurs a new price 
sheet is sent to the salesman and this 
is inserted in place of the old one which 
is serially marked and then returned 
for our files.” 





E. J. Smith Hardware Co. 
Capitalized at $25,000 





Among the new Connecticut corpora- 
tions formed is the E. J. Smith Hard- 
ware Co.. Collinsville, capitalized at 
$25,000 and beginning business with 
$13,400. The incorporators are: E. J. 
rs meg Everett P. Eaton and Harry M. 

ark. 





E. H. Morgan, president of the Ar- 
cade Manufacturing Company, Free- 
port, Ill., makers of toys, has recently 
gone to California for the winter. 
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Champions of Merchant Marine Start Desperate Drive 
to Save Shipping Bill—House Passes 
Bill Ending Tax Exemption 


tion of certain factions in Con- 

gress to strangle the pending 
bill to save the American merchant 
marine, business men, both big and lit- 
tle, have started a drive to force the 
measure through the Senate before 
Congress adjourns on March 4 next. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, spurred on by appeals 
from many of its subsidiary organiza- 
tions scattered over the forty-eight 
States, has made a formal demand upon 
the Senate leaders to permit the meas- 
ure to come to a vote, confident that if 
a ballot can be reached it will be passed 
by a handsome majority. 

Early in the present session I called 
attention to the serious obstacles con- 
fronting the shipping bill and predicted 
that the situation which now exists 
would develop when the bill was taken 
up for consideration by the Senate. I 
indicated that a filibuster would be or- 
ganized to beat the measure, but I 
pointed out that in view of the great 
press of general legislation it would be 
possible to defeat the bill at the short 
session without unmasking the filibuster 
to such an extent as to enable the 
friends of the shipping bill to invoke 
the cloture rule to secure a vote. 


A ROUSED by the apparent inten- 


Strong Opposition to Bill Reappears 


A fortnight ago the Administration 
was confident that as soon as the rural 
credits bill was disposed of the shipping 
bill would be taken up and speedily 
brought to a vote. The farm bloc, the 
so-called progressive bloc and a few 
minority Senators from the South had 
opposed the shipping bill, but were be- 
lieved to have been placated by favora- 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Jan. 29, 1923. 


By W. L. CRouNSE 


ble action on the rural credits measure. 

Now that this measure is out of the 
way, however, the combination a£uusse 
the shipping bill appears to be as strong 
and as active as ever, and unless the 
Administration is able to exert a more 
powerful influence than has been mani- 
fested during the present session, ad- 
journment day will roll around without 
a vote on the bill that is to save what 
is left of the great merchant navy built 
up during the emergency period of the 
war. . 

In urging action on the shipping bill 
the National Chamber of Commerce has 
addressed a letter to each individual 
Senator in part as follows: 

“To the Merchant Marine bill the 
Senate has not yet given adequate con- 
sideration on the merits. In referenda 
taken over a period of five years, with 
a vote of from three to one to fifteen to 
one, and through vote of delegates at 
annual meeting, the commercial and 
trade organizations in our membership, 
representing sentiment in all parts of 
the business community throughout the 
country, have declared for the principle 
of subsidy as a partial offset to the 
competitive disadvantage of vessels 
operating under the American flag. This 
expression of our membership places 
upon us the obligation to urge that the 
pending bill be taken up and given the 
consideration which its importance de- 
serves. 


Must Hasten Action 


“The end of the present Congress is 
not far away. There is none too much 
time to permit adequate consideration 
of the Merchant Marine bill, together 
with the other important measures 


which are before the Senate. 

.“Legislation respecting the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine has already been 
subject to postponement far beyond the 
time when the national interest, as seen 
by the business community, regardless 
of interest in ocean transportation, re- 
quires enactment of a national program. 
Any tactics of parliamentary delay now 
used to thwart consideration of the 
Merchant Marine bill on its merits can 
have as their object only the perpetua- 
tion of the present situation—a situa- 
tion of a maritime country without a 
policy as to its merchant marine. 

“The National Chamber hopes that 
justice to the country will prompt full 
and adequate review of this matter by 
Congress. It will be a serious matter to 
deny complete consideration of the 
pending measure and leave to the tax- 
payers a heavier annual operating bill 
than the subsidy itself calls for, or 
leave to the nation a complete loss in a 
disabled or inoperative merchant ma- 
rine.” 

President Harding is fully committed 
to the shipping bill and it is difficult to 
see how an extra session of Congress 
next April can be avoided unless the 
measure is enacted before adjournment. 
Individual Senators and Representa- 
tives are extremely anxious to avoid a 
special session, and this fact places a 
weapon in the President’s hands which 
can be effectively wielded to force a 
vote on the shipping bill. 


Would End Tax-Exempt Bond Issues 


The first gun in the campaign to put 
an end to the issuance by States, coun- 





(Continued on page 160) 
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WEEKLY SUMMARY 


Shortages More Acute — Prices Still Advancing — Spring 
Business Heavy 


HORTAGES are becoming more acute, prices continue to advance 
and a speculative tendency is discernible in some of the current 


movements in the hardware market. 


Wire goods manufacturers in some instances are reported to have 
notified their distributors that they will be unable to accept any more 
orders for shipment before April 1. Jobbers report advance orders 
for all kinds of spring goods to be larger than at any time since the 
period of inflation. A big business is forecast for builders’ hardware. 

Manufacturers of builders’ hardware have advanced prices on most 
lines approximately 5 per cent. Drop forged wrenches have been 
advanced 25 per cent. Agricultural wrenches 15 per cent. Manila 


rope about 2 cents per pound. 


NEW YORK 


Price te price tendency continues upward. 
Advances Among the important changes an- 
nounced during the past week by local job- 
bers were the following: 

Drop forged wrenches were advance éd 25 per cent. 

Agricultural wrenches were advanced’ appwwsiinatély 15 
per cent. 

Yale latches, padlocks and door closers were advanced 
about 5 per cent. 

Brass-plated curtain rods were advanced 10 per cent. 

Brass and brass-plated hinge hasps were advanced 10 
per cent. 

Harness rings were advanced 7% per cent. 

Bag snaps were advanced 15 per cent. 

Annunciator wire was advanced 5 per cent. 

Stove rods formerly quoted at 55 per cent off are now 
being quoted at 40 per cent off. 

Corrugated joint fasteners advanced from 10 to 25 per 
cent. 

Cut and wire copper nails were advanced about 10 per 
cent. 


Automobile Accessories.—Jobbers in sizes are obtainable in small quantities. 


this district anticipate a large business Prices are firm. 
in summer accessories. Some orders are 
reported to have been received from Square nuts, 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Y-in., 16c. to 17e. 


Sargent & Co., New “yer, Conn., has advanced its 
entire line W, opproximately ,10 per cent, with the following 
exceptions: Plated steel butts, padlocks, food choppers, 
planes, squares, cow bells, bull rings, and scale beams. 
Liquid door cheeks were advanced 5 per cent. 


Shortages OBBERS report that shortages are 
and becoming more acute. Some factories 
are said to have notified their distribu- 
tors that no further orders for wire goods 
can be filled before April 1. The number 
of orders for spring goods that have already been placed 
with jobbers are said to exceed the early spring business of 
the past five years. This should perhaps be taken with a 
grain of salt, but the fact remains that retailers have 
entered the market earlier and with larger orders this 
year than they have since the period of inflation. 

Many jobbers in this section believe that a number of 
the present shortages will be short lived, in view of the 
fact that production has been materially increased in an 
effort to meet the demand that is continuing to develop. 


Prospects 


per cent; }4 to l-in., 70 to 40 and 5 
per cent. 


Clam Hooks.—Inquiries have been re- 
ceived by local jobbers for quotations 


© Ie, . on these items. Stocks are said to be 
in., 18c. to 14c. pér lb.; ¥%-in., 12¢. to ‘ 
! ‘ : hs adequate for the local demand. Prices 
en : 13c. per lb.; %-in., lle. to 12¢c. per Ib.; - 

Axes and Hatchets.—There is still a %-in., 10c. to llc. per Ib.; %-in., 9e. are stiff. 
strong demand for these articles. Prices to 10c. per Ib. _ : hi 
are stiff and jobbers’ stocks broken. Common carriage bolts. % x 6-in. 


: or Ib.; ye-in., 15¢. 3c, per Ib.; 34- 
out-of-town dealers for early shipment. oe oe ee eee ee re 


Jobbers'’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Clam hook or digger, solid steel, 4 


and smaller, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: cent; larger and thicker, 30 and 10 to 
30 and 5 per cent. 


Ordinary grade handled axes, 3 to 4 
Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 


lb., $16 to $16.50 per doz. net; 3% to 
4%-lb., $16.50 to $17 per doz. net; 5 to 
5%-lb., $18 per coz. net: 4% to 5%4- 
lb., $17.50 to $18 per doz. net; 5%-lb. 
solid, $18 to $18.50 per doz. net. 

Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, 
3 to 4-lb., $18.25 to $19.25 per doz. net: 
3% to 4%-lb., $18.75 to $19.25 per doz. 
net; 4 to 5-lb., $19.25 to $19.75 per doz. 
net. 

Connecticut pattern axes. 3 to 3%- 
lb., $18 to $18.50 ner doz. net. 

Hatchets, full volished half and 
shingling, No. 1, $18.80 per doz.: No. 
2, $19.40 per doz. 


46 and 10 to 40 and 5 per cent: larger . 


and thicker, 40 and 10 per cent. 

Lag screws, 40 to 40 and 5 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, *; and 
smaller, 65 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 60 per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per 
cent. 

Hexagon machine*screw nuts, iron, 
35 per cent; brass, 60, 10 and 5 per 
cent from new list. 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
per cent. 

Stove bolts, 75 to 75, 10 per cent. 

Iron rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per cent. 


flat tines, 26-in. handle, $10.55 per 
doz. Same, with 6 round tines, 26-in. 
handle, $13.25 per doz. 


Clipping Machines.—There seems to 
be small interest in this line at the 
present time in this locality. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Stewart No. 1 ball bearing clipping 
machine, $10.75; No. 360 top plate, $1; 
No. 361 bottom plate. $1.50; dealers’ 
discount. 25 per cent f.o.b. New York. 

Stewart electric clipping machine, 
all standard voltages, hanging type, 
$85, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85. 
f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount, 25 
per cent. 








Bolts and Nuts.—A strong interest is 
still being shown this line. Some 
jobbers report broken stocks, but most 


Solid copper rivets, 40 per cent. 
Lock washers, * to %-in., 70 per 


cent; * to %-in., 70 to 50, 10 and 5 


Fruit Jar Rubbers.—Advances are ex- 
pected. Stocks are fair and present in- 
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terest slight, although some jobbers re- eac “i Same es * sine, Jona 12% are expected by some jobbers. The de- 
; ake in., 42 eac Same, black ename ‘ ; 
~ several inquiries from out-of-town frame, 12% in. long with 8 drill points, mand is good and stocks fair. 
ealers. $2.28 each. Same, solid steel frame, ra’ ations ee 
detachable steel handle, hollow end et een See Tas ee 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: handle, partly nickel plated, 11 in. 2 no per Ib j ; : ‘ 
Fruit jar rubbers, 75c. to 80c. per gr. dr = pers. B “oe. ble i t Prices vary according to grade and 
; P reast Drills.—Malleable iron frame, iffer also in diffe ciaxaitlaieaas ead 
Furnace Scoops.—Interest is still po ag breast plate, barber chuck, = also in different sections of the 
being shown this line. Prices are firm cages car Cee eete, Saw eee, ma , 
and jobbers’ stocks badly pains at yo wy Dg Bs ‘ball Sereen Wire.—Large orders have been 
. é e, é- °9 po eacn. oa e, de . ° “ fs 
: ; bearing, malleable iron stock, chuck placed with local jobbers. Prices are 

Jobbers’ quotations. f.o.b. New York: and crank nickel plated, with level firm and shortages are not unlikely. 

Furnace scoops, hollow back, D attachment, 17%-in., 2-jaw, $3.83 
handle, $5.78 to $6 per doz.: same, each; 3-jaw chucks, $4.35 each. Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

L handle, $5.26 to $6 per doz.; with Bit Holders.—Extension model, pol- Screen wire, black, 12 mesh, $2.15; 
riveted back, D handle, $9.50 to $11 ished steel, made to follow %-in. bit extra 15c. per 100 sq. ft. on less than 
per doz.; L handle, $9.50 to $11 per and larger, packed 1 in a box, 12-in., 24 in. Competitive grade, $1.90 to 
doz. $1.40 each; 15-in., $1.43 each; 18-in., $2.20; extras, lic. per 100 sq. ft. less 

Furnace scoops, hollow back, better $1.45 each; 24-in., $1.55 each; 30-in., than 24 in. and lic. per 100 sq. ft. for 
grade half polished, $13.54 per doz.; $1.65 each. half rolls. 
riveted back, half polished, D handle. Dull finish zine coated galvanized 
$13.82 per doz. Lawn Mowers.—A good lawn mower cloth, 12 mesh, $2.65; 14 mesh, $3.15; 
Garden Tools.—Advance orders taken uSiness is expected this spring by local ee nes ae Se Se 

by local jobbers are said to be numer- Jobbers. Prices are firm and stocks are _Bright, 12 x_ 13 mesh, $4 to $4.10; 
mY . . said to be fair X H 14 mesh, $5.60 to $5.75: 14 mesh. 
ous. Stocks are fair, but not plentiful. * . $4.30 to $4.35. Extras, less than 24 
Prices are firm. Jobbers’ quotations. f.0.b. New York: es ee. a oe a i 
: ? Lawn mowers, 3 blades, adjustable tras ! if ~ leas th: 1 24 i No “ry tt 
sae Getations. f.o.b. New om voormnes. 8-in. drive wheels, 12-in., colin oss es eae, ea ey ~ 
pading Forks.—Boys’ size, 4 soli 5 each; 14-in., $5.30 each: 16-in., ow ad 7. 14 ai 7. 
steel angular tines, iron D handles, $5.60 each. Ball bearing mowers with ie eee R Poamenp $7: 16 mom $7.50 
ae doz. pone ens $ —— 9-in. drive wheels, 4 blades, 12-in., $8 Pa Seer er een ae oereraner’ 
angular tines, malleable D handle, each; 14-in., $8.30 each; 16-in $8. 65 —_ j 
strap ferrule, $10.25 per doz. Same, each; 18-in., $9 each. Ball bearing : Scythes. Some jobbers report that 
a Ct | Par per doz. Same, mower, 10%-in. raised open drive interest has developed in this line. 
with wooc handle, $16.53 per doz. wheels, 4 tempered steel blades, reel j : ir 
Same, with heavy wood D handle, 6 in. in diameter, 14-in., $9.25 each: Prices are firm and stocks fair. 
$18.25 per doz. Fork with 5 11-in. an- 16-in., $9.75 each; 18-in., $10.25 each; Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
gular tines, wood D handle, strapped 20-in., $10.85 each. Ribbed back grass scythes, black 
ferrule, $21.40 per doz. Same, with 5 . r finish, $15 per doz. Polished, $17.50 
malleable D handle, $19.20 per doz. Linseed Oil—The local demand is per doz. English grass scythes, $22.50 
pone RR tg ee somewhat small. Stocks are said to be per doz. 

‘ Manure Forks.—Malleable D handle. light. The market for futures is re- Screws.— Interest is consistent, 
12-in. oval tines, strap ferrule, . ; j 
$12.25 per doz. Same with wood D ported to be easy. — mild. peo not plentiful, 

handle, $14.86 per “rood D* wie & Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York:  4N@ prices are very irm. 

- 8, andie, Linseed oil, in less than 5 bbl., 96c. Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
ora? Hat ws $18.25 ner doz. oe to 99c. per gal. In lots of more than Wood screws, iron bright, flat head. 
= al Seoih t rt —.. wood D 5 bbl. and léss than carload, 93c. to 77% and 5 per cent; round and oval 
Extr + errule, $20.45 per doz. 96c. per gal. In carload lots, 90c. to head, 75 and 5 per cent; iron blued, 
xtra heavy manure — 4 oval 93c. per gal. Boiled oil is 2c. extra, flat head (add 5 per cent to net 
pens otis strap ferru e, wood | D double boiled oil is 3c. extra, and oil amount of invoice), 77% and 5 per 

andle, $18.85 per doz. Same, with in half bbl. is 5c. per gal. additional. cent; iron blued, round head, 75 and 
4 diamond tines, 15-in., $18.85. Extra 5 per cent; brass, flat head, 72% and 
a oe p scl oval a die. Nails.—Rumors of price advances 5 per cent: brass, round and oval 

oan Mey ey aan pane ersist. Stocks are small. The demand head, 70 and 5 per cent; galvanized 
$24 ner doz. Extra heavy fork, with t ; screws, 62% and 5 per cent 

See ee eae eras nae is large and the speculative tone con- Rolled thread machine screws, iron. 
doz. Subject to 5 per cent additional tinues in the local market. = one nea oe — .. rc 

: P D > ‘ 3 
discount for bundle lots. Es Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: eent: fillister, No. 2 and No. 3. 57% 

Malleable Iron Rakes---6 teeth. $3.70 Wire nails, $3.90 base ner keg. per cent; No. 4 and larger. 65 per 
eggs TR Mong Mia 1 Broly TR Blued wire nails, 3d fine, $5.50 net per cent. Brass, flat and round, No. 2 
ee. $4.40 Dit doz.; 14 teeth, $4.80: keg. Cut nails, $4.20 base per keg. and No. 3. 57% per cent: No. 4 and 
dag IO a Rt Be, as ire nails a8 brads in small lots, larger, 62% per cent. 

tit Lea 5 per cent o ist. Some jobbers quote an extra on 
Steel garden rakes, polished, 19 teeth, " Roofing nails, 1 x 12. per 100 Ib., wood screws of 20 and 5 per cent. 
$7 per doz.; 12 teeth, $7.70 per poy 5 $6.85 for galvanized and $5.16 plain. Cap screws, 70 and 10 per cent: set 
pag Ag $8.45 ner oni kg ng Faron Wholesale prices vary in different screws, 70 per cent. 
gravel rakes, with 16 short teeth, pee ae ae : Sharpening Stones. — Interest is re- 
$11.21 per doz. | Extra heavy road Poultry Netting.—Jobbers predict ported in this line. Prices are firm and 

, “It. >, stee is . . 
teeth, $12.43 ner doz.: 16 teeth, $13.17 acute shortages this spring. The de- stocks ample. 
| ool “made of. PM Po gg mand is very large. Prices are stiff. Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
teeth, $7.25 per doz.: 14 teeth, $7.50 Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: Sharpening stones, 8 x 2 x 1, fine, 
per doz.: 16 teeth, $7.85 per doz. Poultry netting, galvanized after medium and coarse, $18 per doz.; 
—Tw ines i weaving, takes a discount of 50 per 8 x 2x %. fine, medium and coarse, 

Ha Forks. Two oval tines, 12 in. 9 > 
long. 5-ft. bent handle. plain ferrule, cent: an extra 5 per cent is allowed $16.20 per doz.: 6 x 2 x 1, fine medium 
$11.05 per doz. Straight handle, 6-ft.. for factory shipments. and coarse, $13.80 per doz." 6 x 2 x 5. 
strap ferrule, $13.10. Fork with 3 ‘. ae gon x 2. $5 per 100 — medium and coarse, $10.80 per 

ines ) strai ae om. 7t.5 3 x 5.25 per 100 sq. ft.: doz. F 2 * 4 
Fp Bae oy 1s OS: vy pe ie 4x 4, $5.50 ner 100 so. ft.: 6 x 6, $6 Combination stones, one side fine 
$12.20 per doz.; 6-ft. bent handle per 100 sa. ft.: 8 x 8. $6.50 per 100 grit, the other side coarse. 8 x 2 x 1, 
$14.15 per doz. , sq. ft. Extras. Ye. per sa. ft. for $21 per doz.: 7 x 2 x 1. $18, per doz. : 

Garden HMoées.—Shank hoe, riveted narrower than 24-in. and wider than 6x 2x 1, $15 per doz.; 5x 2x %. $12 
steel blade, assorted 644, 7 and 7% vain per doz.;'4 x 1% x %, $10.20 per doz. 
in.. a-ft. handle, $4.14 per doz. . : Vacuum Cleaners. — Spring interest 
shank *hoe, solid or assorted steel Rope and Twine—The demand is 4 


is expected to develop in this line ac- 


blades. 6 to 8 in., 414-ft. handle, $6.92 moderate, stocks fair, and prices slightly : . ; 
‘ : . cording to local jobbers. Prices are 


to $7.69 per doz. 


‘ stronger. 

Floral Spades.—Solid steel round * 
point, iron D handle. $7.16 per doz. Jobbers’ cuotations. f.0 b. New York: firm and stocks fair. 
Garden sets range from $10.71 to $23.18 Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 20%4c. to Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
per doz. : 2114c. per lb. Hardware grade, 184c. New improved type of vacuum 

Garden Trowels.—6-in. solid socket, to 19c. per Ib. cleaner, polished aluminum, standard 
forged steel, grip handle, $6.75 per Sisal. No. 1 grade, 15c. per Ih. motor, self-locking handle, adjust- 
doz. Sisal, No. 2 grade, l4c. per tb. Bolt ment, all attachments, $41.50 each 

; , P rope. 24c. per Ib. net. 
.—Inter ive ; , 5 rrap- 
Hand Tools nte est Is still active, Lath yarn, l5c. per lb. Jute wrap. Naval Stores. — Local demands are 
prices very firm, with stocks fair. ving twine. 22c. to 25e. ner Ib. India ‘ 4 
’ hemp twine, No. 6, 19c. to 21e. per Ib. steady, but no large buying is recorded. 
Seehees semeeies fom Dee S13 36 Rubber Hose.—New quotations in the Prices are slightly lower than a week 
——— ° s ie, oo. . . 

per doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; local market are as follows: ago, and the future outlook is said to 
No. 2 size, $23.12 oer eee, 8.40 Jobbers’ quotations, f.o b. New York: be favorable. 

aa Ets tat ten” é “ Rubber garden hose, “Good Luck’ Prices to dealers f.o.b. New York: 
pee oe; 2 yy om x on gee brand, 7%c. per ft. “Milo” brand, Spirits of turpentine, in bbl., $1.57 and 
$8.60 per doz.: 20-02... $9.45 per doz. 12%c. per ft. ‘Bull Dog” brand, 14c. pea ° ubpireatd ay 

Hand Drills.—Steel frame, nickel per ft Og eae demand a is 
plated, cut gears, black enamel, ; = small. uotations vary in different 
length 1 in. without drill points, $2.36 Sash Cord.—Further price advances parts of the city. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 27. 

EVELOPMENTS in all lines, es- 
D pecially the jobbing and retail 

branches for the week were of 
the most constructive nature. Advances 
in prices have been numerous. Rope 
advanced 2 cents per pound; some of 
the manufacturers of builders’ hard- 
ware have made an advance of 5 per 
cent; linseed oil advanced 4 cents per 
gallon. The American Steel & Wire 
Co. announced a new list of advances 
on annealed and galvanized plain wire. 
A shortage of wire products is seen by 
the leading authorities in the trade, 
and higher prices on finished steel and 
steel sheets are expected. With the 
steel mills in the Chicago district tak- 
ing on substantial bookings, consumers 
are beginning to fear an acute shortage 
of steel. In some quarters this is ex- 
pected to be keenly felt within sixty 
days’ time, as the volume of steel 
business increased steadily during De- 
cember and January and is expected to 
show a further increase. 

Dealers who were slow in booking 
their requirements for  seasonable 
goods for spring are now coming into 
the market, and find it necessary to 
accept deferred deliveries with a tight- 
ening of values on all lines. 

The transportation facilities show 
some improvement, but deliveries from 
the East are exceptionally slow. Goods 
which ordinarily took from four to six 
days to reach their destination are now 
in transit from four to six weeks. 

The biggest building boom in the his- 
tory of Chicago is now under way. 
Three hundred million dollars’ worth of 
work is a conservative estimate to be 
spent on new homes, apartment build- 
ings, office buildings, and manufactur- 
ing plants during 1923. 

The re-entry of the farmer into the 
buying market is shown by the latest 
sales reports of the mail order houses. 
They state that they are being well 
supplied with orders for seasonable 
goods from the rural districts. 


Alarm Clocks.—Sales on alarm clocks 
are all that could be expected. Stocks 
are somewhat broken. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American, $11.40 doz. 
lots; case lots, $11.04. Blue _ Bird, 
$13.20 doz. lots: case lots, $12.84; 
Black bird. $18.96 doz. lots; case lots, 
$18.36: Bunkie, $20.88 doz. lots; case 
lots, $20.16; Lookout, $13.20 doz. lots: 
case lots, $12.84 doz.: Sleepmeter, 
$15.12 doz. lots; case lots, $14.64 doz. 


Automobile Accessories.—From all 
indications automobile accessories will 
be in great demand this season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark gn gee Le 50c. each: 
Regular, 50c. each: Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100. 43c. each: Champion 
Blue Box Line, 53c. each; A. Titan, 
58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. che a. C. 
Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Light.—Anderson No. 3289, 
$6.00 each; Stewart, $5.00 each. 

Motometers.—Standard, $7.50 each; 
Universal, $5.60 each. 
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Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), $4.00 ° 
each. 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks No. 46, $2.50 
eacn: in lots of 10. $2.25 each; 
Simplex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, 
No. 6, 85c. each; National Standard, 
No. 21, $1.10 each. 

Pumps.—Rose, 
$1.50 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair 
lots, 331% per cent discount; 50 pair 
lots, 40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non-skid, 
fabric, $8.00 each; Cord, $10.85 each; 
Gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.35 each; 
red inner tubes, 30 x 34%, $1.80 each. 

Non-Freeze.—Alcohol and _ glycer- 
ine, 70c. per gallon. 


1%-in. cylinder, 


Axes.—The demand is very good, 


considering the height of the season is 
past. Deliveries from the factories 
continue slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First are ~— 
bitted unhandled axes, 
$13.50 doz. base; double bitted, $18. 36 
doz. base; good quality black un- 
handled axes, same weight, single 
bitted, $12.50 doz. base; single bitted 
handled axes, $14.50 to $21.50 per 
doz., according to quality and to 
grade of handle. 

Bicycles and Tires.—Bicycles and ac- 
cessories are starting to move, and as 
the season advances a large volume in 


this line is anticipated. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Sales continue to be 
very heavy. Present prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent off list; large sized 
machine bolts, 50 per cent off list; 
small sized machine bolts, 50-10 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off list. 


Builders’ Hardware.—An advance in 
the price of builders’ hardware of about 
5 per cent has been announced by some 
of the manufacturers. All of the fac- 
tories are working to capacity, and 
there is a shortage of a great many 
items, especially sectional bungalow 
sets and store door sets. Local jobbers 
have advanced their prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.24 per doz. pairs: 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.44 per doz. 
pairs; heavy bevel steel inside sets, 
case lots, $7.20 doz.; steel bit-keyed 
front door sets, $1.75 per set: wrought 
brass bit-keyed front door sets, $3.40 
per set; cylinder front door sets, 
$7.50 per set. 

Baseball Goods.—The shortage of this 
line last year caused dealers to specify 
more freely this year, and at that 
shortages in several lines are expected 
before the season is well started. An 
additional advance would not be _ un- 
expected. Future orders are the heav- 


iest in years. 


Chains.—Notwithstanding the recent 
advance on “pound” chains of about 5 
per cent, there has been no change in 
price in this market. The demand 
exceptionally good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil 
chains, $8.75 per 100 lb.: weldless coil 
chain, 50-5 per cent off list: No. 00 
42 electric welded cow ties, $2.85 per 

OZ. 


Coaster Wagons.—The business on 
this line for 1923 is said to be excep- 
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tionally large. Present prices are ex- 
pected to hold for some little time. 


Copper Rivets and Burrs.—There has 
been no change in price since last re- 
ported, although the copper market has 
strengthened considerably. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40-5 per cent discount. 


Cutlery.—Every indication points to 
a very good cutlery year, and higher 
prices all the way through the line may 
be expected very shortly. Orders are 
coming in very freely. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The new prices for this line for the first 
quarter are said to be practically the 
same as those ruling at the close of the 
year, but there is considerable irregu- 
larity and the market has not settled 
to definite figures. 


Field Fence.—From all indications 
there will be a heavy demand for field 
fence. Jobbers have already started to 
ship orders taken early in the season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 63% per 
cent discount from lists. 


Files.—Prices on files are firm and 
sales are reported exceptionally good. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50- 
10 per cent off list; Disston files, 50- 
10-10 per cent off list; Black Dia- 

mond files, 50-5 per cent off list. 

Fishing Tackle.—If future orders are 
any forecast of the season’s require- 
ments, then a record-breaking year can 
be expected. Shipments have already 
started to the trade. Indications are 
that a large shortage wil] be experi- 
enced. 


Galvanized Ware.—While there has 
been no change in price since last re- 
ported, the market continues to be very 
firm, and an advance in the price of 
tubs and pails is expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galv. 
water pails, 8-qt., $2 doz.; 10-qt., $2.15 
doz.; 12-qt., $2. 35 doz.; 14-qt., $2.75 
doz.: galvanined wash’ tubs. No 1, 
$6.15 doz.; No. 2, $7 doz.; No. 3, $8 
doz. 

Garden Hose.—Sales are all that 
could be expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in., two ply molded 
hose, 9%4c. to llc. per ft.; 5-in. cord 
hose, 8%c. to 10c. per ft.; eo in. 
wrapped hose, 9%%c. to 12c. per f 
Glass Oven Ware.—There is a a 

market for this item and present prices 
are expected to hold good for the first 
quarter. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Casseroles.—Round, No. 167. $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval. No. 193. $12 doz.; 
No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $14 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
208, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 
Glass and Putty.—Stocks are still 

short on some sizes of glass and re- 


stocks, 


4-cup, 
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plenishments are becoming slower. 
Sales are reported as being good. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount: 
Over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 Ib., 
kits, $3.65; commercial putty, $3.60: 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 


Hammers.—Deliveries to the jobbers 
are still slow, and factories are well 
sold up. Prices are strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first qual- 
ity nail hammers, $12 per doz.; com- 
petitive forged nail hammers, $6 to 
$9 per doz.; cast steel hammers, $4 
per doz. 


Hatchets.—There continues to be a 
steady demand; jobbers have fair stocks 
on hand. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality 
broad hatchets, $16 doz.: competitive 
grade, $12 doz.; warranted shingling 
hatchets, $12 doz.: competitive forged 
shingling hatchets, $8 doz. 


Hickory Handles.—Local jobbers have 
not as yet changed their prices, 
although some of the manufacturers 
have made an advance. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe 
handles, $3 doz.; No. 2, $2 doz.; finest 


selection second growth white hick- 
ory, $6 doz.; special white growth 
second hickory, $4.50 doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles, $1.40 doz. 


Hinges.—Strap and T hinges are in 
steady demand. Jobbers’ stocks are 
somewhat broken. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
oe, 4-in., $1.02; 5-in., $1.24; 6-in., 
$1.70; 8-in., $2. 80; 10-in., $4.30 per 
doz. pairs. Extra heavy T hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.56; 5-in., $1.65; 6-in., 
$2.05; 8-in. Ne "$3. 51; 10-in., $5. i0 per 
doz. pairs. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Sales are re- 
ported as being exceptionally heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
l-qt., $2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 
4-qt., $5, less 20-10 per cent. White 
Mountain, %-qt., $3.50; 1-qt., $4.90; 
2-qt., .70; 3-qt., $6.90; 4-qt., $8.30; 
fi-at., $10.50: 8- -at.. $13.50; 10-qt., 
$18; 12-qt., $21.60: jess 50 per cent. 
arene, . 1- “at, $3. 80; 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., 
$5.45; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., 


$11. 10, less 50 per cent. 
Incubators.—Sales are exceptionally 
heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per cent 
discount from all lists. 


Lanterns.—There has been no change 
in the price of lanterns since last re- 
ported. Prices, however, are firm and 
the demand is good. 


We uote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 0 tubular, $6.90 
per doz. Monarch tin lanterns, hot 
last, $8.25 per doz. No. 2 Dietz cold 
blast lanterns, $13 per doz.; with 
large founts, $14.25 per doz.; scout, 
$6 per pair. 

Lawn Fence and Gates.—Current 
orders are all that could be expected. 
Jobbers are anticipating exceptionally 
good sales. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chieago: Lawn fence, 58 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 45 
per cent discount; painted gates, 55 
per cent discount. 


Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
A great many of the dealers who 
neglected to place their orders in the 
season are now in the market for lawn 
mowers, From all indication, 1923 will 
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be a better year than 1922. Dealers 
who have not anticipated their wants 
in this line are advised to do so at once, 
as there undoubtedly will be a shortage. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each 
net; 14-in., $5.50 each net; 16-in., 


$5.85 each net; 18-in., $6.20 each net. 
Ball bearing lawn mowers, 4 blades, 
adjustable bearings, 8-in. drive wheel, 
finished in gold, aluminum and blue, 


14-in., $7.50 each net; 16-in., $7.80 
each net; 10%-in. raised open drive 
wheel, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 


6-in. diameter, finished in aluminum, 
gold and green, red and gold striped, 


$9.50 each net. Same, 16-in., $9.95 
each net; same, 18-in., $10.45 each 
net; 20-in., $11.15 each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frames, ad- 
justable heavy iron bottom, white 
duck, for mowers 12 to 16-in.. $9 per 


doz. net. Same for mowers 16 to 20- 
in., $10.50 per doz. net. 


Meat Choppers.—It is expected that 
January and February will be the best 
corresponding months in this line in 
some years. Prices are unchanged. 


Nails.—While there has been no 
change in the price of nails, the market 
is exceptionally firm. The demand con- 
tinues to be very heavy, jobbers’ stocks 
are broken, and deliveries from the 
mills are slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.45 per keg base. 

The extra for galvanized nails is 
now $1.50 for 1 in. and longer, $2 for 
shorter than 1 in. 


Paints and Oils—An advance of 4 
cents per gallon on linseed oil is noted 
with this week’s quotations. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Linseed Oil.—Raw, in barre! lots, 


$1.07 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.02 
gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel lots, 
. per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.04 per 
gal. 

(ceeds barrels, 

al. 


per 


$1.78 per 


Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 46c. 
per gal. 
White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 13%c 
95-1. 


per lb.; 50-lb. kegs, 14c. per Ib.; 
kegs, 14c. per Ib.; 12%4-lb. kegs, 14\%c. 
per Ib. 


Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6%c. per Ib 

Shellac (4-lb. goods).—White, $4.25 
per gal.; orange, $4 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 lb. 


Refrigerators.—Several of the manu- 
facturers of refrigerators report that 
their output is entirely sold for 1923, 
and jobbers are selling their stocks very 
rapidly. 

Roller Skates.—There is a tremen- 
dously large sale of this line and a 
shortage is expected early. Prices are 
higher and other advances are not un- 
expected. 

Rope.—Prices have again advanced to 
the basis shown below. Orders show a 
liberal increase over 1922. 


We uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, 18%c. to 20%c. 
per Ib.; No. 2 manila rope, 17c. to 
18%c. per Ib. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 17%c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 14%c. to 161%c. per 
Ib. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13%c. to lic. per Ib. base. 


Sash Cord.—There has been no change 
in the price of sash cord since last re- 
ported. Sales are reported exceptionally 
good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
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$10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $11.95 

per doz. hanks. 

Screen Doors—A large volume of 
business is booked for shipments be- 
tween Feb. 1 and 15. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, ¢ = ¢ zs ¢@ 
$20.80 per doz.; 2x 8x $21. - per 
doz.; 2 x 10, $22. ~ ae doz; 3 Ss 7 
$23.80 per doz. x 6, om. 15 
per doz.; 2 x 8, $28. 20 ae eh x 10, 
$29.55 per doz.; 3 x 7, $30.65 hd “eos. 
Screws.—From all indications, pres- 

ent prices on wood screws will hold 
through the first quarter. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 82-5 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 75-20-5 per cent new list; 
flat head brass, 78-5 per cent new 
list; round head brass, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list; japanned, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list. 

Shearing and Clipping Machines.—A 
very satisfactory volume of business is 
reported. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; 
No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bot- 


tom plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 
per cent. Stewart electric clipping 
machine, all standard voltages; hang- 
ing type, $80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ dis- 
count 25 per cent. 


Solder and Babbitt Metal——The mar- 
ket is firm and excellent sales are re- 


ported. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 


solder, $25 per 100 Ib.; medium 45-55 
solder, $24 per 100 Ib.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $23 per 100 lb.; high-speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 lb.; stand- 
By — 4 babbitt metal, $10 per 
10 ‘ 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—New prices 
are out for early fall delivery on an ad- 
vance basis about as follows: 


We quote from _ jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage 6-in. nested 
blued pipe, l4c. per joint; 30-gage 
6-in. nested blued pipe, 13c. per joint: 
28-gage 6-in. blued corrugated el- 
bows, $1.50 per doz.; 30-gage 6-in. 
_— corrugated elbows, $1.35 per 
oz. 


Steel Sheets.—The steel sheet situa- 
tion is especially uncertain. Mills are 
well booked up and orders are coming 
in steadily. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 


sheets, $5.85 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $4.85 per 100 Ib. 


Wire Goods.—The American Steel & 
Wire Co. has announced a new list of 
advances on annealed and galvanized 
plain wire. SaJes on wire goods are ex- 
ceptionally heavy, and shortages are 
predicted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.35 per 100 Ib.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.10 per 100 Ib.: 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, $3.58 per spool; 
No. 9 galvanized plain wire, $3.95 per 
100 Ib.; polished fence staples, $3.75 
per 100 Ib.; catch weight spools 
painted barbed wire, $3.75 per 100 Ib.; 

12 mesh black wire cloth, $1.90 per 
100 sq. ft.: 12 mesh galvanized wire 
cloth, $2.20 per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized 
before poultry netting, 56 per cent 
discount; galvanized after poultry 
netting, 51 per cent discount. 
Wheelbarrows.— The demand for 
wheelbarrows is exceptionally good. 
Present prices appear to be very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4, tubular, $6.50 
each; No. 14, steel tray and leg, con- 
tractors’ barrow, $6 each: competitive 
grade, steel tray, $4 each: common 
wood, bolted, $3 each; steel leg, gar- 
den barrow, $5 each. 


stocks, 
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Office of Hardware Age, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Jan. 27. 


EAVY snows, which badly crippled 

railroads and virtually put long 
distance trucking out of business, have 
slowed up all lines of production and 
re-sale and have placed a decided check 
on public buying of hardware. The 
general business situation, however, ap- 
pears to be gathering headway once 
more, but enough snow remains to re- 
tard the movement. Many retail deal- 
ers have taken advantage of the lull 
in business to take inventory. It is be- 
lieved that a majority of the firms have 
decks cleared for action when weather 
conditions permit. 

The comparative inactivity in retail 
business was reflected in the wholesale 
market during the past week. There 
has continued, however, excellent for- 
ward buying of merchandise, embrac- 
ing goods wanted for as far ahead as 
next fall. But the volume of current 
needs buying has slumped quite notice- 
ably. Price changes have been re- 
markably few and in each instance up- 
ward. It does not seem very far back 
when everybody was wondering how 
far prices were going to drop. Today, 
everybody is asking how far they are 
going up. 

The removal of Decatur & Hopkins 
Co. to its new quarters on Berkley 
Street was completed during the week 
just ended. Its removal marks the 
first important break in the Boston 
wholesale shelf hardware jobbing dis- 
trict, and somewhat destroys a time 
honored custom among wholesale firms 
of keeping within a certain section of 
the city. The majority of heavy hard- 
ware firms some years ago were in the 
same district. Today they are widely 
distributed in the four quarters of Bos- 
ton and in outlying cities and districts. 
The splitting up of the trade apparent- 
ly has helped rather than hurt the in- 
dividual house, for it is well known 
that the value of heavy hardware sold 
has gone ahead by leaps and bounds 
since the spread apart movement 
started. The shelf hardware district is 
about in the center of rapidly rising 
rental values, and it is only a question 
of time when the increased cost of 
doing business will necessitate other 
wholesale houses to move elsewhere. 
This fact is recognized by a majority 
of the wholesale firms, the only ques- 
tion of doubt being the probable loca- 
tion of the future wholesale jobbing 
district. 

Barrows.— While the aggregate num- 
ber of orders received by jobbers for 
barrows appears to have fallen off 
somewhat during the past week, it can- 
not be said the market is quiet. As 
a matter of fact, quite a number of the 
wholesale houses have practically sold 
themselves out of the market. The 
nature of buying in the near past 
strongly suggests that the retail trade 
generally is carrying small stocks. 
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We from Boston 
stocks: 
Barrows.—Garden, standard makes, 


good quality. No. 4, $5.75 each; in lots 


quote jobbers 


of six, $5.50 each. Canal, No. 120, 
$3.50 each; No. 75A, steel gray, $6.50 
each. 


Blacksmith Supplies.—While the snow 
and bad going have hurt business in 
general they have stimulated the sale 
of blacksmith supplies, say the jobbers. 
It has been necessary for owners to 
keep horses shod sharp, which accounts 
for the freer movement of horseshoes 
and toe calks. Many an operator has 
found wagons badly used up after 
being out on the road a week or ten 
days. Some people who ought to 
know, say sales of axles and springs so 
far this month are the heaviest for any 
similar period in years. Unlike other 
kinds of nails, there apparently are 
enough horseshoe nails to fill all re- 
quirements. Prices for all kinds of 
blacksmith supplies are reported as 
very steady. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Anvils.—Standard makes, 18c. per 


. 

Axles.—Square bed, drawn bed and 
one-piece, under 2%-in., llc. per Ib.; 
square bed, drawn and one-piece, 
2%-in. and 3-in., 10c. per lb., coach 
bed axles, 11%c. per Ib. 

Springs.—Common “yarn and car- 
riage springs, 12c. per Ib. base. 

Horseshoes.._We quote from job- 
bers’ stocks: Standard makes in 100- 
lb. kegs to dealers in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island points, $7 per keg 
base. Base prices are for No. 2 or 
larger. To Connecticut, blacksmiths 
and consumers the base price is $6.75 
per 100-lb. keg. No freight is allowed 
on store shipments. 

Fancy Shoes.—Side weight, $11.50 
per keg; track side weights, $11. o£ 
toe weights, $10.25; steel shoes, $8.75; 
toe creased, $7.25; side wear, $9.25; 
calked, $9.25; extra light calked, 
$9.75; iron countersunk, $7.75; steel 
countersunk, $9.50; tips, $8.75; light, 
driving, $8.75; featherweights, $8.75; 
all assorted shoes, 50c. per 1's. extra. 

Welded Toe Calks.—Dull 15 per 


box; sharp, $2.40; blunt best, $2.40; 
sharp heel, $2.65. 

Nails.—Horeshoe, Reliance and 
Brighton and Crown, No. 5, $5.40 


per keg; No. 6, $ 
Ro. 8, $4.55; Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.40. 
Leader, figs 5, $5.05 per keg; No. 6, 

oO. Uo a No. 8, $4.35; Nos. 9, 

10 and 11, $4.25. When less ‘than 25 

lb. of a size are wanted, an extra 

charge of 1c. a pound is made. 
Rasps.—Heller, 65 and 10 per cent 

discount; Superior, ete., 75 and 10 

per cent discount; Stokes, 75 and 10 

per cent discount. 

Chain.—Wholesale houses say they 
have a lot of chain “on the way,” but 
add that it is a long time coming. 
Local firms are virtually sold out on 
desirable goods and have accumulated 
enough orders subject to “shipment as 
soon as possible” to absorb pretty 
nearly everything that is on its way. 
It really looks as though desired sizes 
of all kinds of chain will be short for 
several weeks, at least. Makers of 
repair links have advanced prices 25 
per cent, and local jobbing quotations 
are up accordingly. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Machine Chains.—Twist lengths. 
fs-in., 15c. per Ib.; %-in., 13c. per 
lb.; fs-in., 12%c. per lb.; long or open 
length link chain, ¥- in., 1644c. per 
Ib.; %-in., 15c. per Ib.; $/32-in., 14e. 
per Ib.; fs-in., 12%c. per lb.; %-in., 
lle. per 

Proof ‘Coil Self-Colored Chain.— 
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fs-in., $14.30 per 100 Ib.; %-in., 
$12.50; fs-in., $10.85; %-in., 3°40, 
fe-in,. $9.10; Yy-in., $8.75; bs am 9.40; 
%-in., $9.05; %-in., $8. 15; -in., $8.45. 

For less than 100 lb., about 2c. a 


pound additional is charged. 

Cultivators.——The New England Im- 
plement Dealers’ Association held its 
annual convention here the past week, 
and everybody talked and acted as 
though farming tools and equipment of 
all kinds are to be among the “best 
sellers” this spring and summer. Cer- 
tain it is that forward buying of cul- 
tivators is on the mend, and a much 
earlier cleanup of jobbing stocks than 
anticipated is in order. There has been 
no change in prices, and jobbers say 
they see no reason why there should be. 


We from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Midget, 


quote 


$3.35 per doz.; 
cultivators, $6.45 per doz.; 
cultivators, $8.65 per doz.; 
net. 


Drills and Reamers.—Considering 
the movement of merchandise in gen- 
eral out of local jobbing stocks the past 
week, drills and reamers did mighty 
well. The recent advance in prices, al- 
though expected for a long time, ap- 
parently caught a lot of people napping. 
At least, the size of some of the indi- 
vidual orders passing recently suggests 
so. Local stocks at the moment are in 
fairly good condition, although here 
and there we hear of instances where 
part of shipments are held up for lack 
of goods. It is believed, however, this 
latter situation is temporary. 


Ph quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stoc 

Drills.—Carbon, sizes up to 1%-in., 
tapered and straight shank, 60 and 
10 per cent discount; bit stock drills, 
60 per cent discount; center drills, 
65 per cent discount; drills and coun- 
tersinks combined, 20 per cent dis- 
count; ratchet drills, 30 per cent dis- 
count; wood goring brace bits, 50 per 
cent discount; high speed drills, 50 
and 10 per cent discount; jobbers’ 
letter and number sizes, 50 and 10 
per cent discount; electricians’ drills, 
40 per cent discount. 

Reamers.—Bit stock, 30 per cent 
discount; bright square and T. S. 
standard makes, 65 per cent discount; 
checking, 25,per cent discount; ta-~- 
pered pins, 40 per cent discount: 
escutcheon pins, 45 per cent discount; 
small fluted rose and socket reamers, 
20 per cent discount. 


Fall Goods.—Of the increasing book- 
ings of fall goods business, sporting 
goods appear to lead in volume, And 
of the many kinds of sporting goods, 
skiis are easily the leaders. Most 
everybody in the retail trade has had 
difficulty in getting enough skiis to 
supply customers, and they evidently 
do not intend to get caught again next 
season. Forward bookings by one 
wholesale firm alone have amounted to 
7800 pairs so far this month—this 
applying to goods to be delivered next 
fall. 


Files.—The impression seems to be 
growing in wholesale circles that files 
are going to be short in the future. It 
is said that demands are better than 
expected; that all of the manufacturers 
are not falling over themselves to take 
on additional business; that manufac- 
turers are getting a lot of foreign as 
well as domestic business, and that the 


three-prong 
five- prong 
all prices 
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manufacturers are having more or less 
difficulty in getting sufficient raw ma- 
terial to work up into stock. If all 
these things are true, there certainly 
seems some ground for the growing 
believe that files will be short. Local 
stocks most assuredly are considerably 
smaller than on Jan. 1, last. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Files.—Nicholson and Black Dia- 


mond, 50 and 10 per cent discount; 


Great Western Arcade, Kearney & 
Foote and American, 65 and 5 per 
cent discount; X. F., 12% per cent 
discount. 


Freezers.—Additional bookings for 
later delivery of ice cream freezers 
have been made the past fortnight. In 
fact, the volume of such business has 
come ahead quite fast. It is probable 
that a large number of retail stocks 
are down to narrow limits. From all 
accounts there will be enough freezers 


to go around the coming’ season. 
Prices are steady and unchanged. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Freezers.—White Mountain, 1-qt., 
$4.85 list; 2-qt., $5.65; 3-qt., $6.75 
4-qt., $8.25; 6-qt., $10.45; 8-qt., $13.50; 
10-q ee $18; 12-qt., $21.55; 15-qt., 
$25. +0: 20-qt., $33.20; 25-qt., $42.60. 

Arctic, 1-qt., list; 2-qt., $4.60; 
3-qt., $5.55; 4-at., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.66: 
8-qt., $11.10; 10-qt., $14.80; 12-qt., 
$16.65; 15-qt., $23.30; 20-qt., $30. 


Jobbers’ discount, 50 per cent from 


store or factory 
‘$2. 95 list; 2-qt., $3.45; 


Alaska, 1-qt., 
3-qt., $4.10; 4- qt., $5; 6-qt., $6.30; 
8-qt., $8.2u; 10-qt., $10.75; 12-qt., $14; 

Discount. 20 and 10 per 


15-qt., $17. 
cent. Alaska special, 2-qt. only, $2.25, 


less one-third off. 

Hockey Sticks.—Retail stocks of 
hockey sticks are cleaning up well, and 
small reorders are coming to hand each 
day, say the wholesale firms. Local sup- 
plies are decidedly limited, however, 
and it is not always the retailer can 
get what he wants. 

We from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Hockey Sticks.— Popular selling 
numbers, boys’, ash, $3.60 per doz.; 
men’s rock elm, $7.75 per doz.; spe- 
cial high grade, $13.50 per doz. 
Hose.—Local prices on rubber hose 

have been advanced about 1 cent per 
foot, as at other distributing centers. 
While sales of this class of merchandise 
last year were fair they were dis- 
appointing to many in the hardware 
business. The tendency of everybody 
was to get along with just as little as 
possible. For that reason it is be- 
lieved retail stocks are down to small 
proportions, which leads jobbers to be- 
lieve that 1923 business will run well 
above that for 1922. - 

We 
stocks: 

Rubber Hose.—Milo, 1244c. per foot; 
Goodluck, 11%c.; Bull Dog, 14%e. 
Ice Skates—The movement of ice 

skates out of both retail and jobbing 
hands holds up well, all things con- 
sidered. Because of the snows people 
have not had as many opportunities to 
skate as they did last winter, but we 
presumably have some real cold weath- 
er ahead of us, which should stimulate 


quote 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


the skate business. Local jobbing 
stocks are broken. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Ice Skates.— Boys’ key clamp 
skates, 75c. per pair and upward. 
Girls’ key clamp strap heel skates, 


$1 per pair and upward. 
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Outfits. — Welt shoes, 
skates, boys’ and girls’, 
fit and upward. 
Insecticides.—Effective Feb. 1, the 

local jobbing price on Pyrox will ad- 
vance 5 per cent to conform with new 
lists issued by the makers. 


hardened 
$4.35 per out- 


Iron and Steel.—In common with the 
trend at other large distributing cen- 
ers, local jobbing prices on iron and 
steel have been revised upward. On 
bars, flats, bands, hoops and tire steel, 
the advance amounts to $3 a ton. On 
some of the other items the advance 
is slightly less. On open hearth and 
crucible spring steel, cold rolled and toe 
calk steel prices have not been changed. 
Jobbers, due to better road conditions 
in and about Boston, are making freer 
deliveries of goods. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

lron.—Refined, $3. 21% per 100 Ib. 
base; best refined iron, $4.50; Wayne 
iron, $5.50; Norway iron, $6.60 to 
$7.10. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.21%4 per 
100 lb. base; flats, $4; conerete bars, 
plain, stock lengths. $3.36%: angles, 
channels and beams, $3.21% to 
$3.314%; tire steel, $4.65 to $5; open- 


hearth spring steel, $5 to $6.50; steel 


bands, $4.40; steel hoops, $4.90; cold- 
rolled steel, $4 to $4.50; toe calk 
steel, $6. 


Lead.—The prices of lead and cotton 
are going hand in hand. New high 
records for these products are estab- 
lished almost every day. The advance 
in pig lead from 7% cents to 8 cents 
the past week is bound to be reflected 
in the sheet lead market sooner or later. 

We 
stocks: 
Sheet lead, l4c. per Ib., base list. 

Papers.—The sale of all kinds of 
prepared papers holds up well, if com- 
parison is made with that of other 
things. The buying for immediate 
wants usually is confined to a few rolls 
of this or that kind. Forward buying, 
however, embraces real tonnages. 


We quote from’ Boston 
stocks: 

Roofing Paper.—Bermico paper, $75 
per ton, f.o.b. Boston stock. Tarred 
felt paper, $61 per ton from stock. 
Poultry Supplies.—All of the mills 

that normally supply the wholesale 
hardware houses of New England are 
so completely sold up they are not in 
a position to accept additional business. 
At the present rate of jobbing book- 
ings, the supply here, at least, will be 
absorbed much earlier than it was last 
year. Good sized orders for brooders, 
incubators, fountains, etc., etc., to be 
delivered in time for spring business, 
are noted among the local wholesale 
houses. The way things are shaping 
up today, 1923 will go down in history 
as the biggest poultry supply year on 
record. 

We 
stocks: 

Brooders. — National line, A, 500 
chick capacity, $21.50 each; B, 1000 
chick capacity, $26.50 each Less 30 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


jobbers’ 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


per cent discount to the trade. Blue 
flame, No. 27, $17.50; No. 28, $20; No. 
29, $22.50 each, list. 

Incubators. — buckeve line. No. 1, 
$37.50 each, list; No. 2, $44.50; No. 3, 
$57.75: No. 4, $68: No. 5, $107: No. 14 
$16.50: No. 16. $27.50: No. 17, $36.75 
Discounts from stock, 30 per cent. 
From factory, Springfield, Ohio, f.o.b., 


35 per cent. 
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Poultry Netting.— From store, 40 
and 10 per cent off list. From fac- 
tory, 50 and 5 per cent discount, f.o.b. 
P ittsburgh, on any size of netting 
galvanized after weaving. For net- 
ting galvanized before weaving an 


extra 10 per cent is charged. 
Staples. — Galvanized poultry, $5.45 


per keg. 

Troughs.—Royal feed, 12-in., 2.50 
per doz., list; 18-in., $3; 24-in., $4. 
Discount 331, per cent. 

Fountains. — Royal galvanized 
drinking, 1-qt., $4 per doz., list.; 2-qt., 
$5; 4-qt., $6; Mason jar, galvanized, 
51.25 Charcoal tin, $1.75 per doz. 
Discount 33%, per cent. 


Rope.—The market on sisal rope has 
gone up an additional cent a pound, 
making a total advance of 2 cents with- 
in as many months. Manila rope ad- 
vanced 2 cents a pound locally the past 
week. The higher prices are based on 
higher manufacturing costs and re- 
placement values, as well as more or 
less difficulty in securing raw materials, 
say the jobbers. 

We quote 

stocks: ° 

Rope.—Manila, 2lc. per Ib. Sisal 
rope, l7c. per lb. Hay rope. two-ply, 
léc. per lb. Lath yarn, C133 thread, 
15c. per lb.; D200 thread, 16c. 

Roller Skates.—The roller skate situ- 
ation has not changed since last re- 
ports. In other words, the prospect of 
abundant supplies are far from bright, 
and indications are prices are more 
likely to go up than down, especially 
on well known makes. 


from 30ston jobbers’ 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Roller Skates. — Children’s, plain 
bearing. 70c. per pair net; boys’ and 


girls’, plain bearings, $1 per pair net; 

ball bearing, $1.65 per pair net. 

Rules and Levels.—The recent re- 
vision in prices on rules and levels ap- 
pears to have cleared the atmosphere 
and stimulated business. Buying, how- 
ever, has not been as free as in a few 
other lines. 

We 
stocks: 
Levels.—Goodell-Pratt Co. line, No. 
1400 series, rosewood, narrow, $3.70 
to $7.30 each; No. 1500 series, ma- 
hogany, narrow, $3.80 to $4.60 each; 
carpenters’ levels, two plumb, $3 to 
$3.40 each. Discount 25 per cent. 
Stanley Rule & Level Co. line, No. 
per doz.; No. 31, 2%-in. hexagon, 

44, bit, 36c. each; No. 41 pocket, $1.61 

per doz.; No. 31, 21%-in. hexagon. 

34e. each: No. 39%, mechanics’, 48c. 
each; No. 36, 12-in. metallic, $1.75 
each. 

Sargent Goods.—Sargent & Co., New 
Britain, Conn, builders’ hardware, has 
issued new lists which show an advance 
of approximately 10 per cent in its 
line. Jobbing prices have been revised 
accordingly. This advance bears out 
statements made previously of the 
bright future for the building indus- 
try in New England and of the increas- 
ing replacement values confronting the 
manufacturers of builders’ hardware. 

Shears (Grass).—Although not as 
good as expected earlier in the month, 
jobbers say that bookings for forward 
delivery of grass shears are making a 
fairly good showing. It is believed, 
however, that retail stocks are broken 
and that business will show a healthy 
expansion as weather conditions im- 
prove. 

We 
stocks: 
Shears 


doz., net: 
forged and tempered, 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


from Boston jobbers’ 
(grass).—No. 1, $2.40 
No. 11, $3.75; No. 
$4; No. 


quote 


per 
1316, 
0267E, 
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blades, shank and bows polished, 
$6.50. Disston line, No. 1105, $9 per 
doz., net; No. 1107, $10. 

Sheep Shears.—Etched goods, No. 
055E, $8 per doz., net; No. 057E, $9. 


Trucks.—Jobbers are still getting 
orders for ash can trucks, but the big 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
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i steel market is distinctly a 
seller’s market, some decided ad- 
vances in prices having been made in 
the past week, and there are reports 
that others are coming in the near fu- 
ture. The Pittsburgh steel mills are 
operating at close to 90 per cent of ca- 
pacity, and in spite of this high rate of 
operation, they are unable to catch up 
on back deliveries, on the contrary they 
are getting further behind. 

The present condition of the steel 
trade, as regards both orders on the 
books of the mills and prices ruling, is 
vastly different from what the trade 
expected it would be after the first of 
the year. There was a general feeling 
in the latter part of last year that 
things would quiet down early in the 
new year, with probably some reces- 
sions in prices, but exactly the reverse 
has been the case. The entire steel 
market could hardly be stronger in 
prices than it is right now, while or- 
ders are coming into the mills at a rate 
that has filled them up for the present 
quarter, and with a good deal of ton- 
nage booked for the second quarter. 
Plants, long idle, which are regarded as 
high cost works, have been started up, 
and it is a fact that steel works would 
be running today at even a higher rate 
than 90 per cent were it not for the 
searcity of labor, which is likely to be 
intensified when the warmer spring 
days come. 

There is much criticism of our pres- 
ent immigration laws by large employ- 
ers of labor, who say that present laws 
are wrong, and that they should be 
modified to the extent that would allow 
desirable aliens to come over here and 
help relieve the present shortage in 
labor that is crippling all kinds of busi- 
ness, especially steel. 

In the past week, warehouse prices 
on steel bars, shapes and plates, and on 
bands advanced $3 per ton. Prices on 
wrought iron pipe have been advanced 
from $8 to $20 per ton, and it is almost 
a certainty that in a very short time 
there will be a stiff advance in prices 
on steel pipe. Lap welded and seamless 
boiler tubes have been put up $6 per 
ton. The trade is looking for an ad- 
vance in prices on nails and wire to 
come at any time. It is commencing 
to look very strongly like a runaway 
market, prices going up so fast, and 
sellers and buyers alike are hoping this 
will not come. There have been run- 
away markets in steel many times in 
the past, but they have always been 
followed by the inevitable reaction, and 
in all runaway markets the last condi- 
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buying movement was over some time 
back. The present buying is of a piec- 
ing-out character, by retail dealers who 
did not cover their full requirements. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


PITTSBURGH 


tion was always worse than the first. 

A pleasing development of the week 
was that there will be no soft coal 
strike this year. The soft coal opera- 
tors and the union miners have reached 
a wage scale agreement, and with pass- 
ing of winter prices on both coal and 
coke will be lower than they are now, 
especially on coke. 

Railroads are still buying heavily. 
During the past week nearly 200 loco- 
motives were placed, while right now 
active inquiries are in the market for 
more than 30,000 cars, and these cars 
if placed will require over 400,000 tons 
of plates and small shapes, mostly 
plates. The orders now on the books 
of the steel mills that roll plates, small 
shapes and steel bars from the car 
builders are larger than they have ever 
been before in the history of the steel 
business, and have done much to bring 
about the present strong conditions in 
the steel trade. This is proof of the old 
saying that when the railroads are buy- 
ing the steel business is always pros- 
perous. There is no doubt but that 
steel makers are enjoying good profits 
at present prices, and that is one main 
reason why they do not want to see the 
steel prices advance too fast, or go too 
high. 

The situation in the Ruhr district in 
Germany has thrown a good deal of ex- 
port business in steel to this country 
that otherwise would have gone to Ger- 
many, and which that country needs so 
badly just now. 

All indications are that we may look 
for a still higher market on most forms 
of finished steel, and a continuance of 
the present great activity in operations 
and output for some months to come. 

The hardware trade is having its full 
share in the present good conditions 
that prevail in the steel business. There 
is a good demand for practically all 
kinds of hardware, jobbers having diffi- 
culty in keeping stocks complete for 
their retail trade. Two local jobbers 
are doing this month the heaviest Jan- 
uary business they have ever had, and 
the retail hardware dealer has no com- 
plaint to make over the quantity of 
goods he is passing over his counters 
to his customers. There is no longer 
any fears of a lower market, so that 
the trade is placing orders very freely, 
and the jobbers are hardly able to fur- 
nish the goods as fast as customers 
want them. Advances in prices are 
pending on some of the leading hard- 
ware lines, and dealers will do well to 
read the HARDWARE AGE market re- 
ports from all the leading centers, so 
as to keep fully advised about these 
higher prices, which are certain to come 
in the very near future. 
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Ash Can Trucks, Clark’s, $36.00 per 
doz.; Little Man, $33.00 per doz. 


Yale & Towne Goods.—The Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., has 
issued new lists which show advances 
of approximately 5 per cent. 


Axes.—While makers have announced 
that prices on axes will not change be- 
fore March 1, at least, the trade is con- 
vinced that at that time there will be 
a higher market. Jobbers are placing 
orders freely and the retail trade is do- 
ing the same, so that the makers are 
getting a large volume of business. The 
demand for axes for at least three 
months has been heavy, and with costs 
of steel higher the natural thing to ex- 
pect is that prices on axes will be ad- 
vanced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 
First grade, single bitted axes, 


handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 


$14.50 per doz.; double _ bitted, 
handled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 
per doz. 


Automobile Accessories.—Crude rub- 
ber strips reached 35 cents per lb. re- 
cently. At this time last year it was 
ranging from 13 to 15 cents per lb. 
so the higher prices on tires and tubes 
and on other goods made from rubber 
would seem to be fully justified. Most 
of the leading makers of tires and tubes 
covered heavily on rubber when the 
price was around 15 cents per lb. so 
that they should be showing very good 
profits at this time. There is a well 
confirmed report that a leading tire 
maker will announce on Feb. 12 an- 
other advance in prices. Demand for 
accessories is good, especially for tire 
chains, and makers are not able to meet 
the demand promptly. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, $4.75. 
Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 
96c. each for all sizes in lots less than 
50; Champion X spark plugs, 45c. 
each for less than 100, and 48c. each 
for over 100; Champion regular, 53c. 
Bolts and Nuts.—The new demand is 

heavier now than for three or four 
months, the large trade placing orders 
for carloads and more. Consumers are 
buying freely, believing that prices may 
advance soon. So far there is nothing 
to indicate an early advance by the nut 
and bolt makers, but it is a fact that 
concessions in prices that were being 
rather freely made up to recently have 
about disappeared, most makers insist- 
ing on full regular prices. Up until a 
week or two ago, large machine bolts 
were selling as low as 60 and 10 off, but 
this low price could not be secured to- 
day from any maker. Discounts on 
bolts and nuts, also prices on rivets to 
the large trade, are as follows: 


Machine’ Bolts. — Small, rolled 
threads, 60 and 5 per cent off list. Ma- 
chine bolts, small, cut threads, 50 and 
10 per cent off list. Machine bolts, 
larger and longer, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. Carriage bolts, *, x 6 in.: 
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Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
50, 10 and 5 per cent off list: cut 
threads, 50 per cent off list; longer 
and larger sizes, 50 per cent off list. 
Lag bolts, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 
and 10 per cent off list; other style 
heads, 20 per cent extra. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, 45 per cent off 
list; larger and longer sizes, 45 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed square or 
hex. blank nuts, $3.25 to $3.50 off list. 
Hot pressed nuts, tanped, $3.25 to 
$3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. sq. or hex. 
nuts, = $3.25 to $3.50 off list. 
C.p.c. sq. or hex. nuts, tapped, 
$3. Bs te $3. 50 off list. Semi-finished 
hex. nuts: ¥ in. and smaller, U. S. S., 
75, 10 and 5. per cent off list; % in. 
and larger, U. S. S., 70, 10 and 2% per 
cent off list; small sizes, S. A. E., 80 
and 5 per cent off list; S. A. E., % 
in. and larger, 75 and 5 per cent off 
list. Stove bolts in packages, 80 and 
5 per cent off list. Stove bolts in 
bulk, 80, 5 and 2% per cent off list. 
an bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent off 
st. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 75 per cent 
off list. Milled set screws, 75 per 
cent off list. Upset cap screws, 75 
and 10 per cent off list. Upset set 
screws, 80 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 lb., $3 
boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., 
Small rivets, 65 and 10 to 65 and 5 per 
cent off list. 


It should be noted that the above dis- 
counts and prices are made only to the 

jovoers charging 
.s for small lots 


thr 


large p) «yersM, 
from 


usual ad, vane: 
~oyt ae. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Advances in prices 
have been made on practically all fit- 
tings that go with orders for cast iron 
pipe. 

Chain Hoists—The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., has an- 
nounced an advance in prices of 5 per 
cent on its line of spur geared chain 
hoists. 

Copper Wire Nails.—Clendennin Bros., 
Baltimore, Md., have announced an ad- 
vance in prices of 5 per cent on these 
products, due to the higher prices for 
raw copper. 

Emery.—Practically all concerns have 
announced an advance of 2 cent per 
Ib. in prices on emery. 

Hickory Handles.—The Oshkosh Mfg. 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has announced an 
advance in prices, effective from Jan. 
24, on hickory cant hooks and peavey 
handles. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The minimum 
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OBBERS are busily engaged in 
booking and shipping orders for 
spring merchandise, and the volume of 
business being done is highly satisfac- 
tory. Orders seem to be getting big- 
ger, indicating a return to old standards 
of buying on the part of dealers. There 
is no evidence of speculation, however, 
but an earnest intention is shown to 
have goods in stock when called for. 
Many dealers during the past two years 
have conducted their business with 
shelves insufficiently stocked, but after 
checking up their business of the past 
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price on soft steel bars in large lots is 
now 2.10 cents at mill, both the Car- 
negie Steel Co. and the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation now quoting this 
price to the very largest trade. Effec- 
tive from Jan, 22, the warehouse prices 
on steel bars, structural shapes were 
advanced $3 per ton, the new prices 
now being 2.85 cents for steel bars, 
2.95 cents for structural shapes and 
8.65 cents for steel bands. Local job- 
bers that handle these products are now 
quoting the same prices, and the whole 
market is very strong. 

On iron bars, the Milton Mfg. Co., 
Milton, Pa., has advanced prices $3 per 
ton, and is now quoting iron bars at 
2.10 cents in carload lots, and 2.15 cents 
in less than carloads. Other makers 
have also advanced prices on iron bars 
from $2 to $3 per ton. 


Lead.—During the past week, the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. made 
two successive advances in prices on 
lead of $5 per ton each, now quoting at 
$8 per 100-Ib. in large lots. 


Lead Headed Nails.—A leading Chi- 
cago maker has just advanced prices on 
ths ~roduct about 10 per cent. 


Snacw Shovels—The G. A. Swineford 
Co., Canton, Ohio, announces that its 
factory has been destroyed by fire, and 
that it is temporarily out of the mar- 
ket as a maker of snow shovels. 


Steel Pipe.—Inquiry for steel pipe of 
all sizes, also for oil well supplies is 
very heavy, and all the mills are loaded 
up with orders for at least two months 
ahead. Prices are very firm and are 
liable to be advanced any day. 


Local jobbers are quoting for small 
lots of steel pipe out of stock as fol- 
lows: 
burgh 


Prices per 100 ft., f.o.b. Pitts- 


Black Galv. Black Galv. 
$6.24 $8.40 
8.44 11.36 
$4.63 -10.10 13.60 
7 5.00 . 13.58 18.29 
5.94 21.48 





Wire Products.—As noted in our re- 
port of last week would likely be the 
case, there has been an advance in the 
extras on both bright and galvanized 
wire by practically all the makers. 
These new extras which have already 
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year have evidently come to the conclu- 
sion that it does pay to be ready to do 
business when the customer enters the 
store. 

Jobbers report some difficulty in get- 
ting goods, principally builders’ hard- 
ware and wire products. Stocks, how- 
ever, of these two items are not so low, 
but with a continuation of the present 
demand will soon have to be replen- 
ished, and some anxiety is expressed 
over the delays in transportation by 
reason of priorities, embargoes, stress 
of weather and any other excuse that 
can be invented as an explanation of 
delays in securing merchandise. The 
trade will be looked after in good 
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gone into effect are as follows: 
Extras per 








100 Lb. for 
Plain 
(Bright) 
Vire 
Coarser than % in............ $0.10 
No. 5 gage to % Pittcsteenases 0.05 
No. 6 to No. 9 gage............ Base 
BN ETE $0.05 
} ge gy aan 0.10 
No. 12 and 12% gage... a 0.15 
Se Ee gcaecnewnns «s .25 
No. 14 gage.. 0.35 
Dey MRA 6 640s cutcedbniedees 0.45 
; 3 -( | SeehSpeteietenmasae yams 0.60 
DH RE ME Sed cevcckedecsccswad 0.75 
WU Se baudevanedac céaneca 1.50 
Extras per 
100 Lb. for 
Galvanized 
Wire. Add 
to Price of 
Plain 
(Bright) 
Wire 
No. 8 gage and coarser........ $0.75 
No. MN a wekon seeds ccuwens 0.69 
Pi MCs recitucucriasenené 0.60 
DU EE OM RGenddcstochecbwceas 0.60 
Re a ce oa cada carachéws 0.65 
DO ee NG ds wadewéeaeikhkadaws 0.65 
| ‘SS 2 “Sees ee ae 0.75 
Re DN ccaduxcinccbaucesns 0.90 
pO ee 0.90 
ee I ene ba aaa s manne 1.00 
Se We ING hs nkd ec e6eenec 1.00 
Annealing fence wire, 15c. per 100 


lb. over basis for plain wire. 

The new demand for wire nails and 
wire is still very heavy, and it seems 
that it will be a matter of only a short 
time until prices advance. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Wire nails, $3 to $3.10 base per keg; 
galvanized, 1 in. and longer, includ- 
ing large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over the price of 
$1.50, and shorter than 1-in., $2; 
bright Bessemer and basic wire, $2.75 
per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 
6 to 9, $2. 90; galvanized wire, $3.40; 
galvanized barbed wire, $3.70; gal- 
vanized fence staples, $3.7 75; painted 
barbed wire, $3.40; polished fence 
staples, $2.20; cement coated nails, 
per count keg, $2.60; these prices 
being subject to the usual advance 
for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, freight added to point of de- 
livery, terms 60 days net less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts to jobbers on woven wire fenc- 
ing are 68 per cent off list for car- 
load, 67 per cent off for 1000-rod lots, 
and 66 per cent off for small lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wrought Iron Pipe.—Effective from 
Monday, Jan. 22, leading makers of 
wrought iron pipe advanced prices from 
$8 to as much as $20 per ton, the latter 
advance being on only a few sizes. This 
advance has been forecast in our re- 
ports for some time. 


stocks, 


shape, say the optimists, and local job- 
bers have stocked their warehouses 
with the more staple lines in order to 
be able to keep the dealers in this class 
of goods. 

The price tendency is undoubtedly 
upward, but local jobbers who have 
pretty well covered themselves, are not 
in any hurry about raising prices. In 
the past two weeks only a few changes 
of prices have been made, but quite a 
number of revisions upward have been 
received from manufacturers. These 
will eventually be put into effect, but 
in the meantime jobbers will continue 
to supply customers at present prices 
on goods now in stock. This of course 
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is not to be taken to mean that prices 
of certain commodities will remain as 
they are regardless of cost, but is men- 
tioned merely to show the attitude 
taken by local jobbers, who feel that 
advancing prices without extreme jus- 
tification is not conducive to the best 
interests of the trade at this time. 


Axes.—Some manufacturers of axes 
have withdrawn prices, and it is ex- 
pected that when the new lists are is- 
sued they will show an advance, as pro- 
duction costs, including labor and ma- 
terials, are higher than last fall, thus 
making it necessary to advance prices 
to take care of the increased cost of 
manufacture. 


Automobile Accessories.— The de- 
mand for winter accessories, which ran 
about 20 per cent in volume ahead of 
last year’s business, has subsided some- 
what, and attention is now centered on 
current and future needs. Business is 
good, and a local hardware jobber re- 
ports that sales to date in January are 
running well ahead of the same period 
last year. Prices generally rule very 
strong, with slight advances here and 
there, but jobbers as a general rule are 
making few changes, and are hoping 
that it will not be necessary to do so. 


Builders’ Hardware.—More new con- 
struction work has been started in Jan- 
uary of 1923 than ever before in the 
same month in the history of the city. 
The mild, open winter has been con- 
ducive to outside work, and contractors 
and builders have taken full advantage 
of it. Most of the new constructions 
consist of single family dwellings, and 
it is a fact that the best builders’ hard- 
ware is being used. Indications point 
to a bigger year than last, which about 
doubled the best previous year in Cin- 
cinnati. Stocks are in fair shape to 
meet demands, but shipments from fac- 
tories, some of which are en route, and 
have been for some time, will allay un- 
easiness on the part of jobbers as to 
their ability to take care of the demand. 
Prices are very strong, with revisions 
being made here and there, but no gen- 
eral advances reported. 


Bale Ties.—Manufacturers of bale 
ties have announced an advance of 5 per 
cent in prices, effective at once. but 
local jobbers, who are pretty well cov- 
ered for their needs, have made no 
changes in their quotations. The de- 
mand is fair. 

Bolts and Nuts.—There is undoubt- 
edly much improvement in the demand 
for bolts and nuts, and prices are very 
stable. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 
50 off; large sizes, 50 and 10 off: car- 
riage bolts, small, 50 off; large, 40 
and 10 off; stove bolts, 75 off; semi- 
finished nuts, and smaller, 75 off; 
larger sizes, 70 off. 

Baseball Goods.—Judging from inter- 
est already shown, there will be a big 
demand for baseball goods this spring, 
and dealers are advised to secure their 
needs while the securing is good. Some 
shortages developed last year, and job- 
bers have anticipated needs, judged. by 
last year’s business, and what may be 
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considered a normal increase, but the 
town seems to be on the verge of going 
baseball crazy, and a big year is looked 
forward to with confidence. Prices on 
the average are about the same as last 
year. 

Cutlery.—Pocket cutlery is in fair de- 
mand, as well as table cutlery. The 
better grades seem to be moving fast- 
est, indicating a return to prosperity 
on the part of the people generally. 
Prices are firm, and some slight ad- 
vances have been made following re- 
ceipt of new price lists from some 
manufacturers. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Sales are good, and with continued mild 
weather will make a record for winter 
months. Much work is now in hand in 
sheet metal shops, and prospects for 
the spring and summer are very bright. 
Prices are very strong, with advances 
looked for in the near future. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: 28 gage, 5-in. eaves trough, 
$4.25 per 100 ft.: 28 gage, 3-in. corru- 
gated conductor pipe, $4.50 per 100 


ft.; 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$1.62 per doz. 


Field Fence.—Orders for field fence 
have improved lately, and some fai2iers 
are taking advantage of wth open 
weather to put their properties in good 
shape before the spring preparations 
commence. Prices are as last quoted, 
but rumors are heard of impending 
lowering of the discounts. 


Galvanized Ware—Some manufac- 
turers have made slight advances in 
galvanized ware recently, but local job- 
bers continue to quote prices in force 
for some time past. The demand is 
good for spring shipment. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: Galvanized pails, 10-qt., $2; 
12-qt., $2.25; 15-qt., $2.50; 16-qt., 
$3.25; galvanized | tubs, No. 0, $4.75; 


No. 1, $5.75; No. 2, $6.50; No. 3, $7.60; 

all prices per doz. 

Electric Irons.—Jobbers report a 
good demand for electric irons. It 
seems that no house is complete with- 
out one of these very useful articles, 
and dealers handling them report that 
they are moving without effort, and 
serve to interest buyers in other kinds 


of electrical time savers. Prices are 
firm. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 


oe —American Beauty, in lots of 
$5.25 each: in lots of 6 to 24, 


$5.10 _. over 24, $4.95 each. Hot 
Point Irons, No. 115F17, $6.75 each: 
No. 215F34, $5.00 each: less 30 per 
cent discount for lots of 6 and over. 


Garden Hose.—Orders for spring de- 
livery are being booked in good volume 
at prices slightly in advance of those in 
effect last year. It is reported that fur- 
ther advances are contemplated, due 
entirely to high prices for crude rubber. 

Garden Tools.—Spring demands are 
being well taken care of by jobbers, 
who report during the past week some 
good sized orders for this delivery. 
Prices show no change. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—The demand for 
freezers continues apace, and nice or- 
ders are being booked for forward de- 
livery. Prices remain as last quoted. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
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stocks: Peerless and Alaska, 1-qt., 
$2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 4-qt., 
$5.00; all less 25 per cent discount. 


Levels.—No changes are reported in 
quotations of leveis, and the demand i is 
strong. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: No. 20, * 50 a_doz.; No. 0, 
$10.75 a doz.; No. $18.75 a doz.; No. 

30, $24.75 a doz.; No. 35, $21.60 a doz. ; 

No. 102, $5 a doz. 

Lawn Fence and Gates.—The demand 
is improving rapidly, with prices being 
well maintained, and no changes in quo- 
tations since the one announced in De- 
cember. 


Lawn Mowers.—A shortage of mow- 
ers is inevitable, as advices from fac- 
tories indicate that more orders have 
been placed than it is possible to fill in 
time for this season’s trade. The wise 
dealer is having his mowers shipped at 
once, so that he can be sure of having 
them on hand when the season opens. 
Manufacturing costs will be higher this 
year, but no price changes have been 
made as yet by manufacturers, and as 
most of this year’s orders are now on 
the books, it is not anticipated that any 
changes will be made for some time to 
come. 


We quote from Ciacip'y, i Ip 
stocks: Cheap lawn mo ati +r ng 
p2.7U eacn; l4-in., 94.95 eaci. zoott., 
35.38 each; medium a nom 


14-in., 
7.50 each; 16-in., $7.75 each; better 


grade, ball bearing, 14-in., $8 each; 

16-in., $8.35 each; 18-in., $8.75 each; 

five-knife high wheel ball bearing, 
16-in., $11.25 each; 18-in., $11.75 each; 
20-in., $12.25 each. 

Nails.—While local jobbers have a 
pretty fair supply of nails on hand, 
they are having difficulty in placing or- 
ders with mills for all the nails they 
would like to get. As a result, while 
they are in a position to take care of 
current demands, the problems of the 
future are still to be solved. The lead- 
ing interest has not as yet made any 
changes in its quotation, and the job- 
bers’ price continues to be $2.70 per keg 
base, Pittsburgh. Jobbers have made 
no changes in their quotations, and 
common wire nails are still quoted at 
$3.20 per keg base, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


Plows and Plow Repairs.—Local job- 
bers are in receipt of advances of 10 
per cent from manufacturers of plows 
and plow repairs, and have changed 
their prices accordingly. 

Paints and Oils.——The demand con- 
tinues good, both for immediate and 
forward delivery. Linseed oil has ad- 
vanced 6 cents per gal. since last re- 
port, and turpentine is up 18 cents per 
gal. Lead also is % cent per Ib. 
higher. No changes have been made in 
the prices of ready mixed house paints. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


or 


stocks: Ready mixed house paints, 
$2.60 per gal.; linseed oil, single 
barrels, $1.01 per gal.; turpentine, in 
single barrels, $1.60 per gal.: white 


and red lead, 
per Ib. 


Poultry Netting.—Jobbers report a 
brisk demand for poultry netting for 
spring delivery at the same prices rul- 
ing for the past few months. Stocks 
are in fair shape. 

Roofing Paper.—The demand for 
reofing paper continues strong, with 
prices showing a great deal of strength, 


in 12% lb. kegs, 14\4c 
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and some in the trade anticipating ad- 
vances. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Standard, light, 95c. per sq.; 
medium, $1.20 per sq.: heavy, $1.50 
per sq.; Holdfast, light, $1.30 per $43 
medium, $1.55 per sq.; heavy, $1.85 

per sq.; slate surface roofing, 85-lb. 
quality, $1.95 per sq., both red and 
green. 


Roller Skates.—The demand for roller 
skates continues heavy, and the supply 
is reported to be short. Prices are very 
firm. 

Rope.—There is a good demand for 
rope of all grades, and local jobbers’ 
stocks are in good shape to take care of 
it. No price changes have been made. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best grades Manila, 18c. per 
lb.; sisal, 12c. per Ib 


Screws.—The demand for screws is 
reported as improving steadily, par- 
ticularly from the woodworking indus- 
try. No price changes are reported. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
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faery business is naturally rather 
quiet at the opening of each year, 
dealers express themselves as being 
well .pleased at the volume being done, 
the season of the year considered. 

There is a very good demand for 
skates, skiis, toboggans and radio sup- 
plies and equipment. Because of the 
mild winter weather and the increased 
use of closed cars, there has been an 
unusually good winter demand for auto- 
mobile supplies and accessories. Fifty 
per cent or more of the cars now sold in 
this territory are closed cars. This fact 
means more all-year-round business for 
the hardware dealer handling auto sup- 
plies, and that attention should be 
given this department throughout the 
year instead of neglecting it during the 
winter, as is usually the case. 

Judging by the orders now being re- 
ceived by the jobbers the retailers are 
still buying conservatively in spite of 
probable price advances. This fact will 
tend to keep prices in line, as should 
all dealers fear advancing prices and 
load up it would result in a runaway 
market and heavy future losses. Care- 
ful and conservative buying should be 
the rule. 

As far as can be judged at this time 
there will be a good volume of trade 
during at least the first half of the 
year; further developments depend 
upon settlement of conditions of unrest 
in Europe and some satisfactory agree- 
ment between the coal miners and 
operators. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The prospects 
for a good volume of business for 1923 
is very encouraging save for the fact 
that rapidly advancing prices of lumber, 
hardware, and in some cases labor, may 
tend to discourage building operators. 
Lumbermen are now stating that a 
further advance in lumber is inevitable. 
Hardware jobbers and dealers report 
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stocks: Machine screws, 65 off; cap 
and set screws, 75 off; coach screws, 
50 and 5 off; wood screws, 80 and 20 
off. 


Screen Doors and Windows.—Some 
interest is being shown in screen doors 
and windows for spring delivery, and 
already jobbers report some orders in. 
Prices are about 5 per cent higher than 
last year. 

Sash Cord and Sash Weights.— 
Strength in the cotton market is re- 
flected in the stiffening tendency in 
sash cord, and some manufacturers 
have advanced prices about 2 cents per 
Ib. Local jobbers have made no changes. 
The demand is good, as it is for cast 
iron sash weights, on which prices are 
as last quoted. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Sash cord, better grades,67c. 
per lb.; cheaper grades, 40c. per Ib.; 

25 per 100 


cast iron sash weights, $2. 
Ib. 


Wrenches.—Some advances have been 
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many advances and a serious shortage 
in builders’ hardware lines. The public 
does not take kindly to advancing 
prices, and construction work will no 
doubt be restricted in proportion as 
prices advance. 


Axes.—Sales up to the present time 
have been about as good as usual, 
although the demand has not been 
heavy. Prices are very firm and it is 
reported that some manufacturers have 
withdrawn prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Medium grade, single 
bit, base weights, $13.80 per doz.; 
double bit, $18.30 per doz. 


Ash Sifters.—The bulk of the demand 
for the winter season is undoubtedly 
over. Prices remain stationary through- 
out the winter. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Square wood, $3.75 per 
doz.: metallic, round, $4 per doz.; 
wood, barrel, $12 per doz. 


Bale Ties.—Sales of bale ties are only 
of fair quantity. Prices have shown no 
change for some time. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single loop bale ties, 
70-10 per cent. 


Bolts.—While the retail sales of bolts 
are only fair, there is a good volume 
of business being done by the dealer 
soliciting the manufacturing trade. 
There has been no recent change in 
prices, and market conditions are very 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Small carriage bolts, 
45-5 per cent; large carriage bolts, 
45 per cent; small machine bolts, 50-5 
per cent; large machine bolts, 50 per 
cent; lag screws, 55 per cent. 


Brads.—Demand is rather light at 
the present time, as the building season 
has not opened up and the sash and 
door factories are doing only a small 
amount of business. There is, of course, 
a fair volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery. There have been no changes in 
prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Brads, in standard pack- 
ages, 75 per cent from list. 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
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made in wrenches, and these have been 
put into effect. They range generally 
from 5 to 10 per cent. The demand is 
improving. 

Wire Products.—Some advances have 
been made by manufacturers by the es- 
tablishment of new differentials in vari- 
ous kinds of wire. The trade generally 
cannot figure out just what is going on, 
but it appears that mills are establish- 
ing classifications for wire products not 
already covered. At least that is the 
explanation given by the local repre- 
sentatives of one of the leading manu- 
facturers. Wire products are moving 
well, particularly plain wire and wire 
cloth. Prices are showing a decided 
upward trend, but local jobbers lave 
made no changes as yet. Black painted 
wire cloth is quoted at $1.75 to $1.80 
per 100 sq. ft., with opal cloth at $2.40 
per 100 sq. ft. On plain wire, $3.15 to 
$3.20 covers the range. 


Elbows.—There is only a very small 
amount of business being done by the 
retail hardware dealer. Demand is not 
expected to get under way until spring. 
Prices remain the same as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28-gage, 
5-in. lap joint, $5.25 per 100 ft.; con- 
ductor pipe, 3-in. corrugated, $5.40 
per 100 ft.; 3-in. corrugated elbows, 
$1.64 per doz. 

Files.—Demand is of fair volume, 
season of the year considered. There 
has been no change in price since the 
advance reported some weeks ago. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Nicholson files, 50-5 per 
cent; Arcade files, 65-10 per cent. 
Galvanized Ware.—Lack of any active 

demand no doubt accounts for the fact 
that the long expected advances have 
not materialized. Stocks are only fair. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, No. 1, 
$6.10 per doz.; No. 2 .85: No. 3, $8: 
heavy galvanized, No. 1, $12: No. 2, 


$13; No. 3, $15: standard 10-qt. gal- 
vanized pails, $2.25 per doz.: 12-qt., 
$2.35; 14-qt., $2.70; standard 16-qt. 
stock pails, $4.25: 18-qt.. $4.80; heavy 
stock pails, 16-qt., $6; 18-qt., $7.35 


Glass and Putty.——Demand for glass 
and putty continues of fair volume. 
Stocks are ample and no recent price 
changes are recorded. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single strength glass, 82 
per cent; double strength glass, 84 
per cent from standard lists. Putty, 
$4.40 per cwt. 

Nails.—Sales are good, season con- 
sidered. Stocks are becoming more or 
less broken and factories are slow in 
making deliveries. Indications are that 
there will be a further advance in 
prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Smooth wire nails, $3.75 
base per keg; cement coated nails, 
$3.25 base per keg. 


Rope.—In spite of the fact that retail 
sales have been very light, costs of pro- 
duction have forced a substantial ad- 
vance in the prices of rope. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grades manila rope, 
20%c. per Ib. base; best sisal rope, 
16%4c. per lb. base. 
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Mill and Hardware Supplies Prices—January 29, 1923 


BARS—CR 

Steel Sea nag 4 4 ft., 10 1b. “ 
Has = $1.15; 5S ft. 

she Bars, 5% ft. 24 lb. $1.60; 
2 ft. 78¢; 2% ft. 88¢. 

BELTING—LEATHER— 

From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 

Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 oz..35% 


Belting, Heavy, 16 oz...... 40% 
Belting, Medium, 14% oz..40% 
Belting, Light, 13 oz.......50% 
Second quality, Sides...... 55% 


Second quality, Shoulders. .60% 

— car ered Lacing, wrens. 

Leather haliee Sides, rae 

ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 in- 

side 17 sq. ft. and over. .47¢ 
4 


Dae WT 20. Bic cccks oes 5¢ 
Rubber— 
Competition (Low Grade)50&10% 
CS PE: 40&100% 
Ee SES so caces wavads 35% 
BLOCKS—Tackle— 
Common Wood ........++- 45% 
5. Pe earner ee oss 
Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 


EMER Y—Turkish— 

Out of market at present time. 
pS eit veces kOe 
HAMMERS AND 

SLEDGES— 

NS error 60-5% 
DE uncetesas ee cna 60-10-5% 
OILERS— 

Steel, Copper Plated......70-5% 
Chace, Brass and Copper...10% 


Railroad, coppered...... -.50-5% 
Chace, Zinc Plated.......40-5% 
Railroad, brass .......... 20&5% 
PICKS AND MATTOCKS— 
Oa 50-5 % 
Contractor's Picks 


40% Discount 
ROPE— 
Eastern Retail Trade. Per Ib. 
Manila, % in. diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade 20%¢ Ib. base 
Second Grade...18'%4¢ Ib. base 
Hardware Grade 
Sisal, % in. diam. and larger: 
Highest ee 23¢ 
Ce | See ree 20¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 
Medium and Coarse: 
First Quality, 23%4¢; second 
CD - keskoeses ens snes 20u%¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 


ae SEAR ere 6.78 
Se Wed asds b60k6b tine ones 7.18 
i eee ere rere 15.38 
Saw Frames— 
ee | ARs $3.10 


Steel adj., 8 to 12 in., per fot, 
Steel, adj., steel hdle., per Or 


50 
See HS. PGMs 66000 $18.12 
Adj. Pistol-Grip, per doz. .$18.12 
SCREWS— 

Coach, Lag and Jack— 
Coach Gimlet Point...... 40-10% 
Jack Screws— 
SE BAI sos sna eseeoes 45% 
Machine— 


Cut Thread Iron, 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
50&10% 
Fillister or Oval a«* oan 
&10% 
Fillister or Oval Head. 408104 
2 Thread Iron, F. H. or 
EO ee 70-5% 
Bier or Oval Head..80% 
Rolled ony ig Brass: 
Pt: 


~ +39 
Fillister or Oval Head.. 60% 
Set and Cap— 





— Taps, smaller than % 


uM "s° "Taper "Taps, ‘N °. 2 to 
12 in. ims........+++50-10-5% 
M. S. Taper Taps, nee. 





2-%a%o 
WASHER S—Cast— 
Over Y%-inch, barrel lots, per 
SOO ices cacetanenenes ++ 6.25 
Iron and Steel 
Size Bolt ts ¥% y% 
Washers $10.25 9.25 7.75 
% % 
7.50 7.40 
WRENCHES— 
MOPOMIIEIE | oo. 6.6-458 00s 50-10-5% 
Alligator or Crocodile...... 50% 
ENOP FONE Oo vieccsinesees 40 
Stillson pattern.......... 60&5% 
Genuine Walworth a, 
2 
METALS— 
Tin. 
ae. + vig Cocccecreccces 
re iw@aie 
Copper— 
Lake Ingot .. ---15¢ 
Electrolytic ++ -14%¢ 
| a reer pee 14%¢ 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc— 
Western spelter ........ 6% @7¢ 


Sheet Zinc, No. 9 base, cast 





3 x 6, and smaller... .60&5% 7 > we ee Se eee 75% 

“aa Carriage (rolled gg > hue Set (Steel) net advance over < sealants: ol —_ 
thread): 5 NE ere CsAascaaeeaactso% 25 
% x 6, and smaller. .. .30-10% Posy | pallida v4 Sa. Hd. Cape 2200000 7 ses Ee ee Tari 

arger or Longer..... -10% * ex, Tistecnsevesant i. ~ tiainierwaees 

Phila, Eagle, $3.00 tii 60% Best 5/16-in. and —, ioe 6" and smaller “f Larger oo - 30-10% 
olt Ends, H. P. Nuts..... % : : 4” and larger - 

Machine (cut thread): ¥ ST: GIG. ee aa Pe Fillister Head Cap......... 43% To %, 3" % eoertente hie *si4es 
% * 4, and smaller... .40-10% Third Gr., 5/16-in. and Wood erp screens -- 
Larger or Longer..... 40-10% OT schawctsnceee 45@46¢ Flat Head Iron....77%-5-20-5% Prices on solder indicated by 

DRESSING—Belt— Jute: Round Head, Iron...75-5-20-5% private brand vary according to 

Liquid in gal. cans, gal. .$3.00 No. 1, %-in. and up........ 23¢ Flat Head, Brass... .72'4-5-20-5% composition. 

Sant, ABD DRILL No. 2, Y-in. and up.....19%¢ Round Head. Brass. 70-5 & 20-5% Babbitt Metal— 

SAWS AND FRAMES— at He VORBE. 00 00d 67'4-5% Best grade, per Ib........... f 
pe. erase 60% ack— Round Head, Bronze..... 65-5% Commercial grade, per lb....35¢ 
Twist, Taper and a Blades: STOCKS, DIES AND Antimony— 
Straight— Me scehsse see eemansaeen $4.20 TAPS— Asiatic, per Ib........ 6% @6%¢ 
ERIC s } Ee ere 4.50 eT eee 334% Aluminum— 

Wire "Gonse Jobbers’ and R. S. 8 i Hand “— % to hee 40-214 % No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 
BIRCROTER oc ccveccesscs 60% 9 ie. me VE 99 per cent pure), in ingots for 

Brace Drills for Wood .334&5% 10 4, to 4 pleeten ie daeesacs 7 remelting, per Ib...... 25@27¢ 











Sandpaper.—Immediate demand is of 
rather small volume, although a fair 
amount of business has been booked for 
later delivery. Active demand is ex- 
pected about March 1. There have been 
no recent price changes. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, per 
ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, per 
ream, $5.85; garnet, No. 1, per ream, 
15. 


Sash Cords.—The firm market condi- 
tions have created a good demand on 
the part of the dealer and large con- 
sumer. Prices are much higher than 
at the opening of the building season 
in 1922. 


We quote from jobbers’ prices, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grades No. 8 sash 
cord, 79c. per lb.; ordinary solid cot- 
ton sash cord, 47c. per lb 


Sash Weights.—Because of firmness 
of iron and steel prices many dealers 
have purchased their spring require- 
ments in this line. There is very little 
retail business. No recent change has 
been made in jobbers’ prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Sash weights, $2.25 per 
cwt. 


Screws.—Sales in a strictly retail way 
continue of small volume, but there has 
been a good amount of business, both 
immediate and future with furniture 
manufacturers and electricians. While 
there has been no recent change in 
prices it would appear reasonable that 
this item would follow others. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Twin Cities: Flat head bright wood 
screws, 80-5 per cent; round head 
blued, 75 per cent; flat head ja- 
panned, 70 per cent; flat head brass, 
75 per cent; round head brass, 70 per 
cent. 


Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Market conditions remain about the 
same as for the past few weeks and 
sales remain of fair volume. There has 
been no change in prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Stewart No. 11 ball bear- 
ing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 360 
top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom plate, 
$1.50; dealers’ discount, 25 per cent; 
Stewart electric clipping machine, all 
Standard voltages, hanging type, $80, 
f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85, 
f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount, 25 
per cent. 


Sidewalk Scrapers and Snow Shovels. 
—Weather conditions are now favora- 
ble and a good volume of business is 
being done in both scrapers and shovels. 
There is shortage of some lines. Prices 
remain as for some weeks past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Medium grade steel 
scrapers, $4.25 per doz.; straight 
handle wood blade snow shovels, 
$4.85 per doz.; straight handle steel 
blade, $5.25 per doz.; galvanized steel 
blade, D handle, $10.75 per doz. 


Solder.—There is a very good demand 
for solder. Jobbers’ and dealers’ stocks 
are good. Market conditions have been 
very firm and frequent price changes 
have been made. Present prices are 
shown herewith. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Guaranteed half and 
half solder, 28%c. per Ib. 


Steel Traps.—lIn localities where trap- 
ping is done there is a good demand for 
steel traps. No price changes have 
been made recently. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, $1.53: No. 

1, $1.83; No. 1%, $2.75: No. 2, $3.60; 

Oneida Jump, No. 1, $2.20; No. 1%, 

$3.17; No. 2, $4.88 per doz. 

Stove Goods.—Market conditions are 
rather quiet and sales are of small vol- 
ume. While no price changes have yet 
been made on Iocal market it is under- 
stood that some manufacturers have 
advanced prices and changes will no 
doubt shortly be made. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Stove boards, crystal- 
lized, 28 x 28, $15 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$17.35 per doz.; 36 x 36, $24.02 per doz.; 
stove pipe, uniform blued, 28 gage, 
6-in. K. D., $12.50 per 100 lengths; 
6-in. common iron corrugated elbows, 
$1.26 per doz.; 6-in. adjustable char- 
coal iron, per doz.; dampers, 
cast iron wood or coal handle, $1.58 
per doz.; stove shovels, 15-in. ja- 
panned, 60c. per doz.; 21%4-in. Jumbo 
japanned, $1.40; 14-in. Jumbo Jr., 85c. 
per doz. 


Wire.—It is too early for any spring 
business to show itself, consequently 
sales at present are of small volume. 
Jobbers have some difficulty in getting 
in an adequate supply for spring trade. 
Prices continue firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Twin Cities: Barbed wire painted 
cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.29; galvanized 
cattle, $3.56; painted ho ao $3.51; 
galvanized hog wire, oi smooth 
black annealed No. 9, $3 r ‘per cwt.; 
smooth galvanized annealed No. 9, 
per cwt. 
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MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 
and Hardware 


Also door hangers and 
track, door bolts and 
latches, shelf brackets, 
window and screen hard- 
ware, cabinet hardware, 
steel door mats and 
wrought specialties. 
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fa GARAGE SETS 
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Tie this booklet to 
your counter 





HE valuable suggestions on 

garage entrance construc- 
tion found between the covers of 
a McKinney Booklet pave the 
way to many profitable sales. 
This book is designed to show 
your customers the advantages 
of garage doors hung with 
McKinney Garage Sets. 


Tie the book to your counter. 
Let the customer find, among the 
various types of doors shown, 
one that fits his need. There are 
swinging, sliding-folding or 
around-the-corner doors for any 
dimension of entrance width or 
space allowance. 


With each illustration and 
description of these doors the 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


MCKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 


complete set of hardware is 
shown. Also simple working 
plans for the construction of 
the entrance. 

McKinney Complete Sets are 
packed in a single box. The 
customer is sure to get every 
piece of hardware he needs. 
And you are saved the time and 
labor of assembling hardware. 
Think how easy a sale is made 
in this way. There is complete 
satisfaction in every sale of 
McKinney Complete Sets. The 
hardware is good—McKinney 
made. 

Write to-day for this book, 
“McKinney Complete Garage 
Sets.” Ask your jobber for the 
McKinney Set. 


Export Representation 
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Washington News 


(Continued from page 143) 





ties and municipalities of tax-exempt 
bonds was fired during the past week 
when the House of Representatives, by 
a vote of 223 to 101, adopted a joint 
resolution proposing a Constitutional 
amendment under the terms of which 
the States will divest themselves of the 
right to issue tax-exempt securities, It 
may be a long time, however, until the 
second gun is fired as it is a serious 
problem whether a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate in support of the joint reso- 
lution can be obtained at the present 
session. 

If you are contemplating buying a 
few school district bonds or other 
municipal state securities now exempted 
from tax, there is no occasion for hur- 
rying lest this class of securities may 
be eliminated as the result of the enact- 
ment of the pending joint resolution. It 
is one thing for Congress to propose a 
Constitutional amendment and quite an- 
other for the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States to ratify it. 

The economists make out an excellent 
case in favor of doing away with tax- 
exempt bonds and even figure out that 
the holders of such securities gain 
nothing in the long run. While this is 
probably true in a broad sense, never- 
theless, it is a concrete fact that states, 
counties and municipalities that have 
pursued conservative fiscal policies can 
borrow all the money they need for 
public improvements at from 4 to 4% 
per cent, while if their bonds were sub- 
ject to taxation they would probably 
have to pay 5% to 6 per cent, and in 
some cases even higher rates. 


Legislatures Will Hesitate 


These considerations are very gen- 
erally understood and because of them 
the State legislatures will be apt to 
make haste very slowly in ratifying the 
proposed amendment after it is put up 
to them by Congress. In no event can 
the amendment become operative within 
less than two or three years, so you 
needn’t worry about that little bond 
purchase you have in mind. 

There is no question that the Gov- 
ernment is losing a large amount of 
possible revenue as the result of the 
tax exemption feature of State secur- 
ities. It is estimated that this loss now 
amounts to more than $240,000,000 an- 
nually, while each year more and more 
capital is withdrawn from taxable in- 
vestment and is salted away in the tax- 
free securities of the various States. 

This tendency naturally makes it 
more and more difficult for industrial 
enterprises to obtain capital on favora- 
ble terms. Also it results in placing a 
constantly increasing proportion of the 
tax burden on earned incomes while 
those derived from investments are rap- 
idly being relieved of all impost. 

“The worst of the vice,” said Repre- 
sentative Longworth of Ohio, in the de- 
bate in the House, “is that slowly but 
surely earned incomes are paying more 
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and more of the cost of government, 
and unearned incomes are day by day 
getting rid of any tax whatever. The 
returns for this year show that men 
who earn their incomes are paying 
almost twice as much relatively of all 
the taxes as they were a year ago. 


A Vicious Practice 


“This is utterly and absolutely 
vicious, There is no country on the 
face of the earth that permits such 
things to exist. 

“Prior to 1913 only between $300,000,- 
000 and $400,000,000 was borrowed 
every year by the States and their 
political subdivisions, on the average. 
Today the average is more than $1,500,- 
000,000 every year, five times what it 
used to be. No one here wants to hurt 
or to limit the borrowing capacity of 
the States for legitimate purposes, and 
the most that can be said with respect 
to this proposed amendment is that it 
will restore conditions that existed in 
1913, before the new income tax sys- 
tem went into effect.” 

Southern Representatives in the 
House were suspicious of the fact that 
the proposed Constitutional amendment 
had been urged by Secretary Mellon and 
indorsed by big metropolitan banking 
houses. Representative Garner of 
Texas demanded to know why “the rich 
want to surrender this privilege,” and 
cited the fact that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, “the second richest man in 
the country,” the National City Bank, 
the Exchange National Bank and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., are urging the legislation. 
Mr. Longworth replied that he believed 
that Mr. Mellon was working in the in- 
terest of the people of the United States 
and that the big New York banking 
houses had reached the conclusion that 
their own prosperity was bound up in 
the general welfare of the nation at 
large. 


Tempts Reckless Spending 


Mr. Garner pointed out that it lies 
within the power of any State to nre- 
vent the issuance by itself of any tax- 
exempt securities. Mr. Longworth 
promptly replied that under existing 
conditions States could hardly be ex- 
pected to forego a privilege which en- 
abled them to issue bonds in unlimited 
quantities for any desired purpose. 

“That is one of the big vices of the 
system,” he said. “We are getting to a 
point where the political subdivisions of 
a State are absolutely reckless in the 
way they spend money.” 

Representative Burton of Ohio, one of 
the oldest and most experienced mem- 
bers of the House, and who has also 
served a term in the Senate, declared 
that one of the most serious dangers 
confronting the country today is the 
creation of special privileges and the 
enactment of legislation creating dis- 
crimination between different classes of 
the population. 


What Causes Blocs 


“We have all noted the formation of 
various blocs in Congress,” said he. “I 
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do not know the cause of the formation 
of the bloc, whether it is discriminatory 
legislation or whether the bloc itself 
brings about such legislation. Perhaps 
they act and react on each other. 

“But whatever the facts may be, it 
cannot be denied that Congress has en- 
acted discriminatory legislation from 
time to time which furnishes an excuse 
for the formation of these blocs. 

“Nothing should be more free from 
discrimination than taxation. At pres- 
ent, however, earned incomes are pay- 
ing vastly more than their share and 
large sums of money are being with- 
drawn from productive industry and in- 
vested in these tax-free securities.” 

The joint resolution having passed 
the House has been automatically re- 
ferred to the Senate Finance Commitiee, 
where it may or may not receive con- 
sideration at the present session. The 
Finance Committee does not permit it- 
self to be hurried and if there is a poor 
prospect for action in the Senate on this 
measure it may be allowed to die in the 
committee pigeonholes. The legislation 
has attracted so much attention, how- 
ever, that it is certain to be revived 
early in the next Congress. 


Jumping On the Corporations 


Certain Western Senators are seek- 
ing to force the Treasury Department 
to attack all the many corporation that 
have declared stock dividends during the 
past year. It is alleged in support of 
these demands that the stock dividends 
have been declared for the purpose of 
evading corporate taxes and that the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
failed to do his duty in taxing the 
profits which have been used as the 
basis of the issuance of additional 
amounts of stock. 

Secretary Mellon has written a letter 
to the Senate in which he calls attention 
to the prevailing misconception with re- 
spect to the law taxing corporation 
profits and the circumstances under 
which the stock dividends criticized 
have been declared. 

“The law does not tax undistributed 
profits or an accumulated surplus,” says 
Mr. Mellon, “but puts the penalty on an 
accumulation of gains and profits 
beyond the reasonable needs of the busi- 
ness. 


Points Out Fallacies 


“There is at the same time much 
confusion as to the relation of the 
declaration of a stock dividend. In any 
case where the section (the surtax on 
improper surplus) applies the depart- 
ment_can proceed with its enforcement 
quite as well after as before the decla- 
ration of a stock dividend. The declara- 
tion of a stock dividend does not relieve 
corporations nor does it indicate that 
a corporation has accumulated gains or 
profits beyond the reasonable needs of 
its business, for the entire amount of 
the surplus capitalized by the declara- 
tion of the stock dividend may be in- 
vested in plant, equipment and inven- 
tory, or be needed as working capital, 
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Thousands of Hardware Dealers are 


Making Big Profits on Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs—Why Not You? 





Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are fast sellers. Gold- 
Seal Congoleum’s turn-over—six times a year is the 
average—means a big profit from a moderate in- 
vestment. No tie-up of your working capital. Our 
liberal terms-enable you to turn over your stock 
before your invoice falls due. 


No Need for Big Floor Space 


These fast-selling rugs are easily displayed in 
small space. Three rolls, placed on end as shown by 
the picture, in a good location in the store, form a 
colorful exhibit that is bound to attract women, 
while a representative stock of patterns and sizes 
occupies but a few square feet of floor space. 


Each rug comes wrapped in a compact individual 
roll, ready for delivery. 


Tremendous Advertising Keeps 
Congoleum Moving 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are more extensively 
advertised than any other floor-covering—more ex- 
tensively advertised than any other product sold 
through hardware stores. Every month an average 
of more than eighteen million full page, full color 
Congoleum advertisements go into the homes of 
America—the equivalent of nine color advertise- 
ments for every home. 


Thousands of hardware dealers are making big 


profits on Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs. Why not you? 


Our Hardware Service Department will be glad 
to send you any information you wish. Write today. 











Gold oLEUM 


ONGO 










—_ 











Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 








A display like this, of three Gold - Seal 
Congoleum Rugs, can easily be made on 
two square feet of floor space. 





Why Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are the 
Fastest Selling Floor-Covering intheW orld 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Art- Rugs come in many 
lovely patterns and in sizes for every room in 
the house. They are easy to clean, absolutely 
waterproof and germ-proof. They lie flat on the 
floor without fastening and are unequalled for 
durability. 

Every rug is unconditionally guaranteed by the 
famous Gold Seal which says and means: “Satis- 
faction Guaranteed or Your Money Back.” 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York Chicago Boston 
Minneapolis _ Dallas Atlanta 

Kansas City Montreal 







The Fastest Selling Floor-Covering in the World 
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or it may have been accumulated before 
the high taxes became effective. 

“Furthermore, the receipt of a stock 
dividend by itself has no effect upon the 
tax liability of the recipient, since the 
holder of stock in the corporation after 
the receipt of a stock dividend has 
altogether no more than he had before.” 

In this connection’ Secretary Mellon 
quoted the Supreme Court stock divi- 
dend decision which declared that a 
stock dividend was “merely bookkeeping 
that does not affect the aggregate as- 
sets of the corporation or its outstand- 
ing liabilities.” 


Hope Ends Will Meet 


Treasury officials are very hopeful 
that the current fiscal year ending June 
30 next will be closed without a deficit. 
The excess of anticipated expenditures 
over estimated receipts for the year has 
already been reduced to approximately 
$250,000,000, and the helief prevails 
among Treasury officials that this short- 
age will be virtually wiped out by the 
Administration’s economy program. 

Internal Revenue Commissioner Blair 
calls attention to the collections of back 
income taxes which are being made 
through a strong drive especially 
directed to the cleaning up of 1917 re- 
turns. It is estimated that no less than 
$300,000,000 will be obtained from this 
source during the current fiscal year. 

During the quarter ending Dec. 31 
last, $87,000,000 of back taxes were paid 
in, a tidy sum which had not been in- 
cluded in the estimated receipts. It is 
believed to be a safe calculation that 
the microscopic examination of income 
tax returns now progressing rapidly 
will net the Government at least $25,- 
000,000 per month in revenue not here- 
tofore included in official estimates. 


Commission Charges Price-Fixing 


The Federal Trade Commission, at 
the request of the Department of Jus- 
tice, has transmitted to the Attorney 
General and to Congress an elaborate 
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report concerning the operations of cer- 
tain lumber manufacturers’ trade asso- 
ciations, whose practices are held to be 
tantamount to agreements to fix prices 
and while the results of the investiga- 
tion are not put forward as the basis 
for formal complaints it is evident that 
the Commission does not approve all 
the methods employed. Officers and 
members of trade associations generally 
will be interested in the report pre- 
sented by the Commission as the find- 
ings no doubt will be influential in de- 
termining the Attorney General’s policy 
with respect to similar organizations. 

The three organizaticns covered by 
this report are known as the Western 
Red Cedar Association, the Lifetime 
Post Association and the Western Red 
Cedarmen’s Information Bureau. All 
these organizations have their head- 
quarters at Spokane, Wash., and are 
composed of manufacturers of posts, 
poles, ties, etc. 

“The evidence,” says the Commission 
in a letter transmitting its report, ‘1s 
of a nature to show that prices are 
agreed upon and fixed by these associa- 
tions from time te time through the 
medium of meetings called for the ex- 
press purpose of discussing price 
changes or by means of correspondence 
and conference between principal manu- 
facturers. The data obtained by the 
Commission show a number of these 
meetings and the price changes which 
were made and agreed to at that time. 


Price Lists for U. S. and Canada 


“Price lists for poles were compiled 
from time to time, printed by the 
Franklin Press of Spokane, and dis- 
tributed to the association members. 
These lists were printed in pairs—one 
for the United States and one for 
Canada. 

“Accompanyirg the price lists were 
selling instructions, the purpose of 
which was to eliminate confusion and 
discrepancies in quoting from the lists 
by the various companies. The report 
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assumes that the American manufac- 
turers had some sort of an agreement 
with the Canadian manufacturers, the 
result of which was the compilation and 
publication of two sets of lists. 

“These lists are published by the Life- 

time Post Association. They are in 
book form similar to that of the other 
lumber associations, such as the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 
“The lists used by the various mem- 
bers of the Lifetime Post Associatior 
were identical with the exception of 
their outside covers. The lists were 
generally distributed by this company 
to the association members in accord- 
ance with a standing order showing the 
number of lists desired. Sometimes 
lists were distributed direct by the as- 
sociation. Occasionally price changes 
were made by the association, mimeo- 
graphed on sheets and distributed.” 


Complete Understanding On Prices 


The Commission’s report quotes a 
large number of extracts from the bul- 
letins and correspondence of the asso- 
ciations designed to show a complete 
understanding respecting prices and in- 
dicating that frequent meetings were 
held for the purpose of authorizing 
changes and securing concurrence of 
members in observing schedules. 

A significant feature of the report 
deals with the action of members of two 
of the associations who supplied an in- 
formation bureau with reports of their 
sales showing prices, etc. The primary 
purpose of this report the Commission 
says, “was to keep the members from 
quoting less than the published price 
list.” 

It hardly need be said that the Com- 
mission does not approve the practices 
disclosed and the report is, therefore, 
likely to serve as a guide to those co- 
operative associations that desire to 
avoid a conflict with the Federal author- 
ities over association activities. 


Stimulating Sales of Window Glass 


?PFXHERE are a number of things 

about window glass which are 
not generally known to people and 
yet which would greatly interest the 
public and which would, therefore, 
be a good thing for the hardware 
store to tell about in its newspaper 
advertising and on placards in its 
show windows. It would be a good 


thing for the store to do this, be- 
cause by doing so it would boost its 
sale of glass. 

Among such things are the fol- 
lowing: 

What is the thickest window glass 
ever sold by the store? 


What is the average thickness of 
glass used in homes? 

What is the average thickness of 
glass used in store fronts? 

How much does the glass in some 
of the typical store front installa- 
tions made by the store weigh? 

How much does all the glass in an 
average eight room home weigh? 

How is home glass received by the 
store? —in what sizes, in what 
weights and how is it packed? 

What is the weight of all the glass 
installed by the store during the past 
month, or past six months? 

How is the stock of glass carried 


by the store stored so as to prevent 

it from breaking and yet have it im- 

mediately ready when needed? 
What demands in the way of glass 


‘can the store fill at once without hav- 


ing to send orders into the factory? 

What is the largest installation of 
glass ever made by the store? 

All this sort of information could 
be readily given by the hardware 
store. So give it to the public and 
attract more attention to your glass 
department, and by doing so get a 
lot more business for this depart- 
ment, 

Do so NOW. 
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& & 
A “Loud Speaker” that will make 
More Hack Saw Sie 


Sales / [ncn 6 SANS f 


Just as a radio “loud speaker” amplifies a 
whisper into a strong, full tone, so will this 
LENOX display increase your hack saw sales. 





Lithographed in three colors, it is bound to 
attract attention. It constantly reminds your 
customers that they need hack saw blades and 
that you sell the best blades obtainable. 


Stand is made of metal, size 2 x 3 feet, and is 
exceptionally durable. The assortment of 4 
gross blades consists of 6 dozen each of 8 hand 
sizes—enough to supply every demand of the 
average retailer. 


The display stand is given free to those 
purchasing the blades it contains. 


“LEN OX», 





HIGH SPEED 


Hack and Band Saw Blades 
‘‘The Blade in the Plaid Box”’ 


& — The blue-and-white Plaid Box is a fa- 
Ko N Paces 7% miliar sight on the shelves of the best hard- 
yY ; : ware stores throughout the country. 
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Buyers everywhere know that the blades & 

it contains are the best obtainable. They y 
know that the LENOX blades they buy to- yY 
day will be of the same uniform high qual- Kes 
ity that has made LENOX Saws the first xs 
choice of a multitude of users. x 
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That’s what the Plaid Box means to your 
Our new booklet contains valuable information customer. And for this reason it means 
about metal sawing, as well as prices. more hack saw and band saw business for 


Shall we send it to you? you, 


% 
% 
% 
% 
q 
: AMERICAN SAW & MFG. CO. 
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Automatic Garage Door Outfit 


The Lawrence Automatic Garage Door 
Set No. 10, made by Lawrence Bros., Ster- 
ling, Ill, includes all the hardware neces- 
sary for hanging garage doors and equip- 
ping them automatically to close and open 
without slamming. The system of door 
hanging for which the set is intended em- 
ploys no hinges and a comparatively small 
amount of track and is claimed to afford a 
perfectly watertight closure. The set is 
very simple and sturdy. It consists of 10 
ft. of hardwood threshold, two hangers and 
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sufficient track for opening up to 10 ft., 
two operating springs which are sufficiently 
strong for 500-lb. doors, and all the neces- 
Sary screws, handles, pulleys and fittings. 
A feature of the set is the ease with which 
it may be installed. 


Pump Automatically Supplies Re- 
quired Amount of Oil 


Marvel Oil Pumps, made by the Marvel 
Equipment Co., 8810 Harvard Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, measure at one complete 
action of the piston pump either a pint or 
a quart of oil, depending upon the capacity 
of the pump used. Working parts are iron 
and steel carefully machined. The cylinder 
is heavy brass tubing. The rack and pinion 
are of chrome vanadium steel. The cast 
iron piston requires no leather or rubber 
packing, as it is machined to fit the cylin- 
der accurately. All vital parts are in- 
closed in casing of oil, lessening wear and 
insuring efficient and accurate service at all 
times. 

The pumps are fitted with a drain back 
arm and base which provides a rapid and 
clean return of oil to the barrel. Also 
equipped with non-drip nozzle. The meas- 
uring is accurately done. A single unit 
complete in itself instantly adjustable to 
any barrel or drum without installation ex- 
pense. In operating, the pump is screwed 
into the bung of a barrel of oil. The com- 
pany also manufactures in connection with 
its Marvel Pump a Marvel Barrel Truck, 
designed to afford a complete portable oil 
outfit. The trucks are constructed of 
heavy. wrought steel formed into a tri- 
angular frame in which heavy malleable 
castings are fitted. On the rear there are 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES | 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


Forward is a 4-in. swivel 
The handle is wrought steel and 


two 8-in. wheels. 
wheel. 
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ADJUSTING SCREW 
TS eee & 





NON-DRIP 


RAPID” CLEAN 
DRAIN BACK TO BARREL 


REQUIRED 


AUTOMATIC ADJUSTABLE INTAKE PIPE 
WILL FIT ANY SIZE OR LENGTH OF BARREL 








| 


The truck has 





fastened to the swivel. 
ample capacity for 1000 lb. 


Masher and Beater Has Wide Use- 
fulness 


Operated by electric motor, the Sterling 
No, 22 Masher and Beater, made by Josiah 
Anstice & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., may 
be used for mashing, mixing, whipping and 

















beating. The device is supplied with at- 
tachments designed for the various uses to 
which it may be put. With the various 
attachments furnished for mixing and 
whipping, the machine, it is said, will be 
found efficient and reliable. It is excep- 
tionally fast for making mayonnaise, whip- 
ping cream, beating eggs, whipping frost- 
ings, marshmallow, making cake and other 
batter and doing work of like nature. 





Smooth running and quiet, it is easily taken 
apart for cleaning, and all parts coming in 
contact with the food are of aluminum or 
heavily plated. 


Attractive Oil Can Assortment 


The “Little Wonder” Assortment of Eagle 
Household Oilers, made by the Eagle Mfg. 
Co., Wellsburg, W. Va., is supplied in an 
attractive counter display carton that ef- 
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fectively brings these oilers to the atten- 
tion of prospective customers. The oilers in 
the assortment are especially well adapted 
for household use, on such articles as sew- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, lawn mowers, electric fans, 
phonographs, etc. They are well and strongly 
made of tinned steel, and have interchange- 
able spouts. The assortment contains one 
dozen No. 000 oilers, %4-ounce capacity and 
1%-in. spouts; one-half dozen No. 040 
oilers, %-ounce capacity with 4%-in. 
spouts; one-half dozen No. 01 oilers, 1%- 
ounce capacity with 214-in. spouts. 


Improved Curtis Air Compressor 


The Improved Curtis Alr Compressor, 
made by the Curtis Pneumatic Machinery 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., has a new type of belt 
tightener. This tightener is self-adjusting, 
self-oiling, accommodates itself to variable 
loose and tight conditions of the belt auto- 
matically without the use of springs. This 
permits shorter belt centers and conse- 
quently a more compact mounting of the 
compressor and motor. A smaller and 
lighter weight base is used, mounted sym- 
metrically on the tank, which is of the 
same capacity as was previously used, but 
larger in diameter and shorter, thus re- 
quiring less floor space. Seamless copper 
tubing is used between the compressor and 
tank, eliminating several pipe fittings and 
thereby giving less chance for leaks. Long 
sweep bends are said to insure less friction. 
All compressors, both single and two-stage, 
have completely inclosed crankcase, keep- 
ing out dust and foreign matter, and a 
vacuum breather valve which prevents oil 
on external surfaces of the machine. 
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Opportunity Barks at Your Door 











R-W /? A Simple 
DOOR | Fess 
DOGS 





ry; Holder 


\ 






















Every owner of a home-garage equipped 
with ordinary swinging doors has been look- 
ing for something of this kind. Sales will 
not only be easy, but as the majority of 
garages have swinging doors, you have a 
big sales field. 


R-W Door Dogs require no stooping to ad- 
just. To open doors and prevent slamming, 
simply lift off pin with foot. Pin grips any 
kind of surface—concrete, wood, gravel. To 
close doors, lift pin with foot, drop in slot, 
and door closes easily. Prevents costly dam- 
age to car and garage. Notice the illus- 
trations in circles on carton cover. 








R-W Door Dogs are packed one 
set complete with screws in an 
individual carton—six sets in 
each Display Carton. 


: Richards Wilcox Mfs. (0. 
This Display Carton R-W Door Dogs sell 
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Combined Detector-Amplifier Unit 
for Radio Reception 


Combining both detector and amplifying 
units, the Betts Visible Detector-Amplifier, 
made by Betts & Betts Corp., 645 West 
43d Street, New York, N. Y., is supplied 
fully wired and ready to connect into any 
circuit. It is small and compact in size, 
measuring 5 x 10 in., and has a cut-off 

















switch for the A battery. All conductors 
are extremely short and so arranged as to 
avoid local capacity effects. It is equipped 
with two Betts audio frequency trans- 
formers and may be used in connection 
with the non-regenerative, regenerative and 
super-regenerative circuits. Separate con- 
trols are provided for each tube together 
with a potentiometer for fine tuning. All 
the tubes are in full view, where their 
operation and condition may be seen. The 
base is solid Bakelite, rugged in construc- 
tion and designed to withstand hard use. 


Improved Hygia Waste Receiver 


The Hygeia Can Co., Inc., Varick and 
Franklin Streets, New York, N. Y., an- 


nounces that beginning Feb. 1, 1923, the 
Hygia Waste Receiver will be made en- 
tirely of rust-resisting “Armco” iron. As 
a further improvement to this can, the com- 
pany has also recently perfected and placed 
on the market an especially designed paper 
refill bag. This bag fits into the can and 
acts as a temporary container for waste, 
and is discarded together with the waste. 
The paper bags require very little space 
and the cost in negligiole. The practical 
and sanitary uses of the Hygia can are 
well calculated to make it a popular item. 
Its simple method of construction of dis- 
posing of the refuse is ingenious, sanitary 
and cleanly. By the slight pressure of the 
foot, a lever under the can opens the top, 
while the removal of the foot automatically 
closes it. It is made in glossy white, ma- 
hogany and gray enamel. The company 





that it 
largely increased manufacturing facilities, 
necessitated by the demand for this article, 
and is again in a position to make imme- 
diate deliveries, 


announces has lately installed 
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Display Easel for “Red Devil” 


Pliers 


A display easel for use in connection with 
“Red Devil’ Pliers, known as No. 725 
Zasel Board, is now being distributed to 
merchants by Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc., 
Irvington, N. J. The display is a hand- 
somely finished three-ply oak board, size 
8% x 12 in. Three pliers, size 64%, 8 and 
10 in. respectively, are attached to the 
board. The balance of nine tools are packed 
in a carton. and come with the board. An 





easel back is securely fastened to the board 
to show the display in an upright position 
on counters or in windows. It makes a 
handsome addition to any. store. 


New Model Hotpoint Automatic 
Iron 


Even with the best of care electric irons 
are sometimes thoughtlessly left connected 
when not in actual use. With the Hotpoint 
Automatic Iron, made by the Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Co., Inc., 5600 West Taylor 
Street, Chicago, Ill., the current is auto- 
matically cut off just after the highest iron- 
ing temperature is reached. The heat is 
easily restored, however, by merely push- 
ing in the switch button which is located 
on the side of the iron just below the handle 
bow. The iron is handsomely finished, well 
constructed and balanced. It embodies all 
the regular Hotpoint features, including 
attached stand, hinged plug and cantilever 
handle. 


Ventilating Automobile Curtain 
Light 

A Ventilator Type of Soss Grip-Tite Cur- 
tain Lights has recently been placed on the 
market by the Soss Mfg. Co., Grand Avenue 
and Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
new ventilator light has a glass pane which 
may be moved up and down and is attached 
to the curtain nearest the driver for his 
use in signaling and also for the ventilation 
of the car. The lights consist of a two- 
piece aluminum cast frame, the halves of 
which are fitted together. A rubber gasket 
is fastened around the edges which prevents 
the glass from cracking when the screws 
are tightened. This rubber gasket makes 
the light water and rattle-proof. The com- 
pany also makes curtain lights in special 
sets of three for Ford automobiles. The 
frames are finished in a neat japan and are 
claimed not to rust and may be installed in 
a few minutes. 
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Improved Utility Fixture 


The Multihook, made by The Ernest 
Reich Co., 337 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is a useful fixture, suitable for 
the clothes closet, hall or kitchen. It con- 
sists of seven hooks, and while designed 
primarily for use in the clothes closets, it 
has a wide range of usefulness. It may be 
used advantageously for hanging pots, pans 








and kitchen utensils, hanging cups in china 
closets or knick-knacks under plate rail. 
It is also a very convenient necktie holder 
or pipe rack, and may be used for tools 
around garage or work bench. It is strongly 
made, pleasing in appearance, and should 
prove popular with householders. 


Socket Wrench Set Has Wide Use- 
fulness 


Possessing a high degree of strength, the 
new “Ever-Wear” Socket Wrench Set, made 
by Frank Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass., 
is unusually complete and efficient. The 
set contains one reversible ratchet handle, 
No. 356, 12 in. long; one adjustable ‘“‘tee’’ 
handle and extension unit, No. 341, 10 in.; 
one universal joint, No. 339; two spark 
plug wrench sockets, No. 402 (29/32 in.), 
and No. 422 (1 5/32 in.); ten “Ever-Wear” 
hex. sockets, ranging from No. 914 to 928. 
The size of the box is 12% x 6% x 2% in. 
It is of hardwood and shipped in a corru- 
gated container. 


Efficient Auto Rim Collapses 

The “AAA Rim Collapser and Expander,” 
recently developed by the Auto Device Co., 
1016 State Street, Chicago, IIl., is designed 
to expedite the removal and replacement 
of automobile tires. The device is sturdily 
built and applicable to practically all makes 
of split rims. According to the manufac- 
turers, the device can be applied to the rim 
in less than thirty seconds and with one 
turn of the lever collapses the rim, allow- 


Pe my 














ing the tire to be removed with ease. After 
replacing the repaired tube in the casing, 
it is set in proper position outside of the 


rim, and by reversing the lever the rim is 
expanded and the tire is ready for air. 
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Atlas Is a “Buy Word” for Tacks 


The Spring buying season is here. 





Be careful how you buy. This applies to 
TACKS as well as other items. 













THIS 

yee | In buying Tacks by either weight or count 
AN Hi it is important that you get what you pay for. 
ps How can you be sure of this, unless you 
irGoranens, specify the brand? 

Quantity of Qual- 

| a | Some dealers have discovered that in buy- 
ranma Ss ing Tacks they have been “short weighted” 








and the count has also been “short.” 


So we say: 





Where Weight Counts—Count the Weight 





Where weight counts—count the weight— 


When you buy by count see that you get 


the weight. 

There is often a difference of from 10 to 
40% in weight or count in favor of ATLAS 
Tacks when a comparison is made. 





When you say: “ATLAS” you don’t have Thestitena 
to say Quality. The Atlas Trade Mark eet ee 
guarantees that. Our slogan: “The greatest 
quantity of quality at the price” is always 
lived up ‘to. 


When you get a good thing remember 
where you got it—the “buy word” is Atlas. 


Atlas Tack Corporation 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
and Cleveland, Ohio 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 














Rep BLuFF, CAL.—The Duncan Hard- 
ware has moved its stock to a new lo- 
cation, which will give better facilities 
for increasing its stock. Catalogs re- 
quested on the following items: Auto- 
mobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, 
builders’ hardware, electrical special- 
ties, electrical supplies, housefurnish- 
ings, sporting goods, plumbing depart- 
ment, radio equipment and toys and 
games. 

ARVADA, CoLo.—The Arvada Hard- 
ware Co. has succeeded Mrs. M. Pratte 
in the hardware and implement busi- 
ness. A line of radio supplies has re- 
cently been added, on which catalogs 
are requested, together with catalogs 
on plumbing and tinning materials. 

GILLESPIE, ILL.—E. M. Barrett has 
disposed of his stock to R. C. Churchill 

Sons. 

MonmMouTH, ILL.—The McCullough 
Hardware & Implement Co. has 
changed its name to the Torley Hard- 
ware Co. 

UNION City, INp.—The Kennedy 
Hardware Co., 206 Pearl Street, has 
taken over the stock of G. P. Kennedy. 

WAVERLY, IowA.—A. H. Niewohner 
has purchased the interest of Mr. Morf 
in the firm of Niewohner & Morf. The 
concern carries a stock of bathroom 
equipment, builders’ hardware, cutlery, 
dynamite, electrical specialties, electri- 
cal supplies, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, garage hardware, gasoline 
engines, glass, guns and ammunition, 
heavy hardware, incubators, insecti- 
cides, oils and greases, paints, oils and 
varnishes, radio equipment, refrigerat- 
ors, rope and twine, silverware, sport- 
ing goods, stoves and ranges, tin shop 
and washing machines. 

BUCKLIN, KAN.—Robinson & Forrest 
have recently started in business here. 

DETROIT, MIicH.—The La Salle Hard- 
ware has opened a store at 8331 Lin- 
wood Avenue. Its stock comprises the 
following lines: Auto storage batter- 
ies, bathroom fixtures, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, clocks, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, electrical spe- 
cialties, electrical sunvlies, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, garage hardware, glass, 
. guns and ammunitions, hammocks and 
swings, housefurnishings, luggage 
(trunks, handbags), mechanics _ tools, 
musical instruments, paints, oils and 
varnishes, picnic equipment. plumbing 
department, prepared roofing, radio 
equipment, refrigerators, rope and 
twine, seeds and fertilizers, shoe find- 
in~c. silverware, sporting goods. stoves 
and ranges, toys and games, washing 
machines, oilcloth and wall paper. 

DETROIT, MicH.—The Slobin Hard- 
ware Co. has commenced business at 
8756 Mack Avenue, where a stock of 
the following will be carried. on which 
catalogs are requested: Automobile 
accessories. bathroom fixtures, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery. electrical house- 
hold specialties. electrical supplies and 
equipment, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
garage hardware, guns and ammuntf- 
tion, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ sunlies. kitchen cabin- 
ets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum 


and oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, prepared roofing. refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges, toys and games, washing 
machines, plumbing department and 
wheel toys. 

CoRINTH, Miss.—The J. D. Biggers 
Hardware Co., successor to O. M. Hin- 
ton, H. C. Choate & Biggers, requests 
catalogs on general line of hardware. 

ALEXANDRIA Bay, N. Y.—B. P. 
Thomson has purchased the interest 
of Mr. Schmitt in the B. P. Thomson 
Co., and will continue it without any 
change of name. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Knicker- 
bocker House Furnishing Stores, Inc., 
395 Knickerbocker Avenue, has been 
incorporated to deal in bathroom fix- 
tures, building paper, clocks and 
watches, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, electrical specialties, housefur- 
nishings, luggage (trunks, handbags), 
refrigerators, silverware, ranges and 
washing machines. The capital stock 
is $4,000, and S. S. Klinsberg and oth- 
ers are the incorporators. 

MAPLE SHADE, N. J.—A. G. Leon- 
hardt requests catalogs on bathroom 
fixtures, builders’ hardware, cutlery, 
electrical household specialties, electri- 
cal supplies and equipment, farm im- 
plements, flashlights, garage hardware, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum and oil 
cloth, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, shelf hardware, sporting goods, 
toys, games and wheel toys. 

PautmyRA, N. Y.—The J. W. Thomas 
Co. will move to new quarters about 
Feb. 1, which will give better display- 
ing facilities. The concern also plans 
on increasing its stock. 

HASTINGS, OKLA.—The Stone Hard- 
ware Co. has purchased the stock of 
Steele Bros. of Waurika. 

ASTORIA, OrE—The McLin Hard- 
ware. Co., Inc., stock has been totally 
destroyed by fire. Temporary quar- 
ters have been secured in which busi- 
ness is now being conducted. A new 
building has been leased and is in 
course of construction. Upon its com- 
pletion about Feb. 1, it will be occu- 
pied by the concern with a complete 
stock of automobile accessories, auto- 
mobile tires, barn equipment, churns, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, elec- 
trical household specialties, electrical 
supplies and equipment, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, garage hard- 
ware, gasoline, gasoline engines, guns 
and ammunition, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen 
cabinets. kitchen housefurnishings, lin- 
oleum and oil cloth. lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass. plumbing denartment, pre- 
pared roofing. numns. shelf hardware, 
silverware. snorting goods. stoves and 
ranges, tovs and games, washing ma- 
chines, bathroom fixtures and wheel 
toys. Catalogs requested. 

SENECA. S. C.—The Austin Hard- 
ware Co. has established itself in busi- 
ness here, dealing in automobile ac- 
cessories, Darn equipment, builders’ 


hardware, churns, cutlery, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, electri- 
cal supplies and equipment, farm im- 
plements, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
guns and ammunition, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy hardware, home bar- 
bers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, prepared roofing, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves, ranges and wheel toys, 
Catalops requested on a line of shelf 
hardware and electrical supplies. 

CrockETT, TExX.—The Herrin Hard- 
ware Co., Inc., has purchased the Ed- 
miston Hardware Co. stock. J. W. 
Kneeland is president; J. R. Herrin, 
vice-president and general manager, 
and J. R. Herrin, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer. 

BrYAN, TEX.—The warehouse of the 
Parker-Astin Hardware Co., -whole- 
saler and retailer, was recently dam- 
aged by fire. 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—Guilfoyle Bros. are 
installed in their new quarters at 115 
Eighth Street. Their business is both 
wholesale and retail, and catalogs are 
requested on a line of s and bi- 
cycles and repair parts for both. 

Houuipays Cove, W. Va.—The Cove 
Valley Hardware Co. has commenced 
business here. A complete stock of the 
following is carried: Barn equipment, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, clocks and watches, crockery 
and glassware, ange? dairy supplies, 
electrical supplies, flashlights, glass, 
guns and ammunition, housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum and oil cloth. mechanics 
tools, paints, oils and varnishes, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, rope and twine, shoe 
findings, tin shop, and toys and games. 
Catalogs requested on glass and enamel- 
ware. 

SuMNER, WASH.—The Hinson Hard- 
ware, 1008 Main Street, requests cata- 
logs on a line of enamelware and build- 
ers’ hardware. | 

APPLETON, Wis.—The Schlafer Hard- 
ware Co., wholesale and retail, has in- 
creased its capital from $100,000 to 
$200,000. 

MANITOWOC, Wis.—The J. & J. Wat- 
tawa Hardware Co. will, about March 
1, open a store here and carry a stock 
of automobile accessories, automobile 
tires, auto storage batteries, barn 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
clocks and watches, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical 
snecialties, flashlights, fountain pens, 
fishing tackle, ~arage hardware, glass. 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
swings, heavy hardware, incubators, 
insecticides, housefurnishings, linoleum 
and oil cloth, marine hardware, me- 
chanics tools, mill] supplies, musical in- 
struments, oils and greases, paints, oils 
and varnishes, picnic equipment, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
radio equipment, refrigerators, rope 
and twine, seeds and fertilizers, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, toys and games, washing ma- 
chines and wall paper. Catalogs re 
quested. 
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